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“READIN’-—ALWAYS READIN’! 


Louise M. RosENBLAtTT 
Brooklyn College 


Many of us chuckled over a Punch 
cartoon reproduced in The New York 
Times a few months ago. A little boy 
sits at a table, his head propped in his 
hands, completely absorbed in a book. 
His Cockney father, according to the 
caption, is exclaiming, “Readin’—always 
readin’! Ain’t yer got a mind of yer 
own?” 

For some, however, the chuckles soon 
gave way to wry thoughts, not to be dis- 
missed with a mere condemnation of the 
ignorant man’s distrust of the printed 
word. What, indeed, is the relation 
between “the reading habit” and “having 
a mind of one’s own?” Have we auto- 
matically taken care of that second 
concern when we have helped young 
people to acquire a taste for reading? 

There is no need, of course, to present 
in these pages arguments for the impor- 
tance either of reading or of independent 
judgment. The major réle played by 
the printed word in our complex and 
farflung civilization requires no exposi- 
tion here. Nor, in these troubled days 
when the necessity for choice, for taking 
a stand, is thrust so urgently upon each 
of us, is it necessary to dilate on the 
importance for a democratic society of 
citizens who have minds of their own. 
But, in our educational practice, have 
we recognized sufficiently the intimate 
connection between the aim of raising 
the reading levels of our students and 
the aim of developing their independence 
of judgment? Only as these two pur- 
poses go hand-in-hand can we hope to 
succeed in either. 
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Since the days of the three “R’s”— 
with the “R” of reading leading all the 
rest—the general assumption has bee 


of the work of the earlier school year 
was therefore concentrated on the busi- 
ness of developing reading skills that 
would ultimately enable the student in 
high school or college to read thes 
works. (We shall not here consider the 
problem raised by the statistics on the 
relatively small number of pupils who}? 
ever reach this academic level.) But in 
recent years various studies of students 
actually in high school and college have 
revealed that many did not possess thef 
skills that would enable them to under-f 

stand, let alone enjoy or profit from, the 
books assigned to them. Other investi- 
gations of adults have reminded us thatf. 
the reading of books, especially, is af; 
rare activity among our American 
people. Administrators and _ teachers, 
justly alarmed, naturally concluded that 
the fault lay somehow in our methods of 
imparting the skills. The result has been 
a preponderance of emphasis on devices 
for improving reading technique, on 
detecting symptoms associated with 
reading handicaps, such as faulty eyed 
movements, and on the production of 4 
mass of materials for tests and drills. 
The danger has been that in our eager- 
ness to raise the general level of “reading 
skill,” we have tended to look on reading 
as an end in itself. Yet we defeat our 
desire to develop skills if we do not place}. 











heir acquisition and use in a larger 
uman setting. 

Given this concern with the reading 
kills, the problem of selecting reading 
aterials, especially for the younger 
tudent, was principally one of finding 
ooks of the proper “level,” reading 
aterials that would enable the pupil to 
cquire a larger and larger vocabulary, 
n ability to grasp more and more com- 
Ilex sentence structure, and to read 
.flonger and longer units. These purposes, 
it seemed, could be served by working 
. fout a course of reading to be adminis- 
tered alike to all students at any one 
ade level. Standardized readings for 
ach grade throughout entire school 
systems were the logical outcome of this 
approach to reading. This practice was 
ell adapted, too, to the financial prob- 
ems attendant on mass education. The 
ajority of our schools are evidently 
still dominated by these approaches to 
eading, or at least have inherited their 
ractical effects, since it has_ been 
uthoritatively stated that “the major- 
ity of elementary and secondary English 
lasses throughout the country are one- 
extbook reading classes.”” 



























This situation represents what the 
ociologist terms a “cultural lag”—the 
ersistence of old attitudes and methods 
fter the rational basis for them has 
‘Hisappeared. Present-day educational 
heory, at least, interprets the words, 
‘the child is father of the man,” very 
ifferently from the old view of child- 
ood as a mere prelude to living, as 
erely a time for acquiring skills and 
formation which will later in adult life 
ake on meaning and value. Perhaps 
ven more intimately than Wordsworth 
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meant, are the days from childhood to 
old age “bound each to each.” We now 
recognize that at every moment in the 
child’s development he is a personality 
in his own right—no matter how im- 
mature, still a human being functioning 
well or badly in his environment. And at 
every point he is living a complex per- 
sonal life, important to himself at that 
very moment. 


The growing recognition of the child 
as an individual has fostered a keener 
and richer understanding of the relation 
between childhood and adult personality. 
We now see that out of the attitudes 
toward his childhood experiences, out of 
the meaning that those experiences have 
for him at the time, are built the basis 
and the pattern for his adult personality 
and his adult approach to life. It has, 
for example, become almost a platitude 
(though, alas, a platitude still too in- 
frequently acted upon), to remark that 
we cannot have conveniently docile little 
robots throughout the school years and 
then expect them suddenly, on reaching 
adulthood, to function as independent 
thinkers and intelligent citizens in a 
democracy. We cannot postpone begin- 
ning the development of a “mind of his 
own” to the adult, or even adolescent, 
years. If we hope that ultimately he 
may be a fully mature person, func- 
tioning to the limit of his capacity, 
understanding himself and the world 
about him, molding himself and _ his 
environment in a socially useful way, we 
must seek at every stage of his growth 
to give him the opportunity to develop 
such insight and such abilities to his 
fullest present capacity. 


We shall not here attempt to deal 


1Betzner, Jean, and Lyman, R. L., ‘“‘The Development of Reading Interests and Tastes,” in The Teaching of 
eading, National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, 1987, p. 197. 
Alberty, Haroid, “The School and the Challenge of the Times,” Frontiers of Democracy, October, 1939. 


Cf. also, 
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with the broader educational implica- 
tions of this view of the continuous 
growth of personality. What, at least, 
is its application to the problems of 
reading and reading habits? One ob- 
vious implication is that our task is not 
merely to build reading habits and 
skills that will at some future time 
enable the student to read the things 
that are interesting and important to 
him. The child reader, as well as the 
adult, brings to the act of reading a 
functioning personality, with special in- 
terests, curiosities, preoccupations, anx- 
ieties, talents, and ambitions. Whether 
the reader is six or sixteen or sixty, we 
must ask ourselves what present needs 
or purposes his reading is serving, as 
well as what future needs and purposes 
it may be a preparation for. 

The young reader, unfortunately, is 
in an especially defenseless position. In 
school and at home, he is at the mercy 
of the elders who provide him with 
books. They are often so obsessed with 
their adult notions of what he ought to 
read, or what skills he should be acquir- 
ing, or, even, what materials are most 
economically provided, that they forget 
to ask what present satisfactions this 
reading may offer to the student. They 
visit their scorn or displeasure—or at 
best, their pity—upon him when, his 
mind rejecting the uncongenial fare, he 
shows indifference, or retreats into blank 
incomprehension, or else unenthusiasti- 
cally performs the reading tasks set him. 

We all have been warned that pre- 
mature imposition of the task of learn- 
ing to read, before the child’s intellectual 
and emotional equipment are equal to 
the demands of this complex process, has 
often created such a sense of frustra- 
tion and defeat that the child develops 
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a “reading handicap.” (What a reveal- 
ing vocabulary we elders have adopted! 
Our schools are indeed full of these 
reading cripples, perhaps more shut 
off from adventuring into the world 
about them than their merely physically 
handicapped schoolfellows.) The less ex- 
treme cases of emotional maladjustment 
to imposed reading tasks have tended 
too frequently to escape us. One wonders 
how often the mediocre student or the 
unoriginal student or the intellectually 
incurious student were set upon their 
inglorious paths by the sheer boredom 
of reading something for the sole reason 
that a teacher had required it and would 
ask questions on the morrow. Need we 
wonder that, once escaped from school, 
our graduates present the perturbing 
statistical picture of American reading 
habits? Here, we must also put in a 
strongly sympathetic word for the 
teacher, confronted with the task of 
pushing down the throats of a class, 
each of them a distinct personality to 
her, a set of reading materials worked 
out for that fictional being, “the average 
student.” 

What, then, are some of the varied 
satisfactions human beings seek from the 
printed page? The desire for informa- 
tion is often the first to be mentioned by 
educators. (One may question, perhaps 
unfortunately, whether that motive leads 
the others in actual importance. Even 
the reading of the newspaper seems often 
to be carried on for reasons other than 
the desire for information in the exact 
sense of the word.) If, however, we look 
at those instances when the reader doe 
turn to books to seek information, we 
shall discover a point that is basic to 
all the motives for reading. The desir 
for information grows out of some 
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activity, some observation, some situa- 
tion in actual life which makes the 
individual conscious of a gap in his 
knowledge, a lack which is important to 
him, and which he hopes to repair 
through the help of the printed page. 
Even the best educated person is aware 
of ignorance on hundreds of subjects. 
But he will not usually bestir himself to 
learn Sanskrit, or to read the history of 
the Tartars, or to study the taxation 
systems of various countries, unless he 
feels that the information is needed to 
help him make a necessary decision or to 
understand some specific problem which, 
in the course of his life-experience, has 
become important to him. Of course, 
any one of these subjects may serve also 
for recreational reading. This, too, will 
grow out of the circumstances of his 
personal life, out of the nature of the 
activities which for the time being he 
wishes to forget or out of the kind of 
mental activity that will be a change 
from his usual experiences. 


All that we have said above concern- 
ing the conditions necessary for fruitful 
reading for information applies with 
equal force to the many other more 
complex, and even more intimate, satis- 
factions derived from reading. Perhaps 
they can all be included in the phrase: 
the ordering, widening, and intensifica- 
tion of experience. Books offer us not 
only facts, but also vicarious living. 
Through books, we find our own ex- 
periences given form and meaning, we 
discover ways of thinking and feeling 
different from our own or our neigh- 
bors’, we meet people and ways of life 
distant from us in space and time. We 
get emotional and intellectual satisfac- 
tions impossible for us in our every-day 
lives. Or we may through books come 
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into contact with personalities and emo- 
tional attitudes to which our own 
vibrantly respond. For the youth, this 
broadening of horizons, this discovery of 
the means for understanding himself 
and his environment, is of the essence 
of “growing up.” But his point of 
departure is necessarily always the per- 
son that he now is. The school’s and the 
teacher’s function is to provide him with 
the reading experiences that will give 
him the satisfactions that can lead him 
on to ever more ordered and more com- 
prehensive insight. 


First and foremost, we must recognize 
that reading is carried on by individual 
human beings, that any reading experi- 
ence is only one phase of the total 
activity of the reader, and that the 
meaning and value of the reading ex- 
perience will be derived from its relation 
to the total life-experience of the reader. 
The mere existence of “good books” 
is only part of the picture. The reader 
brings to them a distinct personality, 
already formed by past experiences (of 
which past reading is one part, of 
course), by present urges, anxieties, in- 
terests, needs. If there is no relation 
between the present concerns of the 
personality and what a book offers, the 
act of reading becomes mechanical and 
worthless to him. 


This is as true for the child and 
adolescent reader as it is for the adult. 
His response to his reading will depend 
on whether the book satisfies some con- 
scious or unconscious need or motive, 
which necessarily has its roots in the 
life he is living, has lived, or hopes to 
If what books offer him is to be 
incorporated into his equipment for 
living, he must be able to relate his own 


live. 
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experiences and his own environment to 
those he meets in books. 


Let us see how all this applies to 
the desire for information, since this 
is one of the most easily defined and 
easily articulated motives for reading. 
Surely, the bewilderment and uncertainty 
that grow out of insufficient information 
are frequently felt by the child or 
adolescent, in their discovery of the 
complexities of the world about them. 
Yet it is still true that in few schools is 
there enough elasticity in the academic 
program to give the student either the 
time or materials for using books to 
satisfy the desire for information as that 
desire arises out of every-day experi- 
ences. A predetermined and prescribed 
diet of informational reading will not 
do the trick, for only as the need 
for information is felt will the reading 
be important and meaningful to the 
youngster. 


This view has sometimes been naively 
misrepresented as a demand that the 
child single-handed rediscover civiliza- 
tion, spinning the need for knowledge out 
of his own “innards.” On the contrary, 
the new emphasis on the child and on 
meaningful knowledge increases the im- 
portance of the teacher’s task, which is 
to facilitate the process of the student’s 
discovery of himself and his environment. 
If the student gives no signs of an urge 
toward knowledge, toward understand- 
ing, we accomplish little by seeking to 
force it upon him. Our job then becomes 
one of making possible for the youth the 
personal experiences out of which may 
grow a desire for that knowledge. We 
cannot hope to develop people who read 
with zest and understanding if their 
lives in school and out are so limited and 
impoverished, materially and intellectu- 


ally, that there is no stimulus for making 
books their allies in further exploration 
of the world about them. 


Our concern with raising the “reading 
levels” of our students in school, high 
school, and college must therefore be 
placed in a broader framework. We must 
seek to provide books that will have 
some relation to the living concerns of 
the student—his total experiences in the 
school, his life at home and in the con- 
munity. If these experiences are meager, 
or if they lead to interests and drives 
which only what we consider harmful or 
inferior reading satisfies, then it is our 
responsibility to seek, within the school 
and without, to provide more wholesome 
or more challenging experiences. The 
tendency to take education outside the 
four walls of the classroom, to make 
youngsters directly aware of the world 
in which they live, is probably one of 
the best means of eliminating reading 
problems. If the students get some 
information thus directly, without the 
printed page as intermediary, so much 
the better. It will make more vital and 
more meaningful the extensive and 
varied information and experience for 
which books still must be the medium. 


As the student in school, high school, 
and college comes to turn spontane- 
ously to reading as a source of personal 
satisfaction, as a means of answering 
questions which he feels to be important 
to himself, he will possess the impetus, 
the desire, and the energy to seek to 
acquire and to improve the necessary 
technical reading skills. Here, of course, 
anything that the teacher may know 
about the process of learning, the special 
techniques for improving skill, will be 
helpful. But drills and devices will be 
valuable only if they do not obstruct, 
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ut rather actively serve, the larger end 
)f helping individual personalities to 
liscover the special satisfactions that 
books may give to them personally.” 
Placing the individual reader and his 
total school and community experience 
in the center of our problem immedi- 
ately illuminates the weakness inherent 
in the attempt to select a single text or 
, standard list of readings for a single 
grade, let alone throughout an entire 
school system. Even in a single high 
school classroom, for example, the home 
and community experiences of the stu- 
dents are seldom alike. Some are growing 
up in prosperous homes, others already 
know the pinch of poverty. Some come 
from professional homes, others are the 
children of skilled workers or laborers. 
Some have lived on farms, others have 
known only the city. Some have gone 
to one-room schools, with little chance 
to work with children of their own age- 
group, others have been part of the 
great mass manceuvers of a crowded 
city school. We might go on indefinitely 
listing the extraordinary diversities of 
background and experience which our 
complex society offers to the young. 
Even when the youngsters in a class 
come from a similar general background, 


- such as, for example, when they all come 


from farms or from the homes of indus- 
trial workers, great differences in experi- 
ence remain. One child may have to 
adjust to the rough-and-tumble of a 
large family of brothers and sisters. 
Another may be overprotected, may 
have had little opportunity to meet 
obstacles or to make decisions. Still 
another may have an overauthoritative 
parent. One may be interested in skills 
of the hand, another absorbed at this 
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time in his physical prowess, another 
may tend to retreat too completely into 
a world of imagination and fantasy. Any 
teacher can think over the members of 
any one of her classes—if they are more 
to her than names—and make up a list 
of such divergencies in background and 
temperament. These individual differ- 
ences cannot be ignored, if we wish to do 
justice to the intimate personal nature 
of reading experiences. It might seem 
to us unimportant whether a student at 
a given time reads a book about the 
early pioneers or whether he reads 
an equally “good,” “well-written,” and 
“accurate” book on contemporary in- 
ventions. Yet in the life history of that 
youngster the difference in value for him 
of those two books may be extremely 
great. For one of these and not the 
other may strike fire, may satisfy at 
least some of the latent, submerged, in- 
tangible needs generated by his total 
life experience at that time. The reac- 
tion this book produces may thus become 
in itself an important experience, one 
out of which new insights, new under- 
standings, and new interests will flow. 


The more we can know about our 
students, their homes, their neighbor- 
hood environment, their families, their 
play habits, their hobbies, their adjust- 
ment to other children and to adults, 
the better able we shall be to provide the 
appropriate reading experiences. But it 
is obvious that the wholesale prescrip- 
tion of reading lists or texts is 
inadequate to meet this problem. Hence 
in many schools now the trend is toward 
providing as wide a variety of books for 
any one class group as possible. Instead 
of many copies of one text, several copies 


2Cf. Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David, Reading and the Educative Process, Boston, Ginn and Co., 1989, which 
offers striking evidence for this approach to reading difficulties. 
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of a number of books are bought, with 
the aim of meeting at least some of the 
varied needs of the group. “Free read- 
ing programs” are being set up in a 
rapidly increasing number of schools.* 
Here, the student has the opportunity to 
learn the delights of exploring for him- 
self, accepting and rejecting according 
to his own interests and needs. This type 
of program need not, of course, deprive 
the student of having also the experience 
of reading works of general interest 
with the entire group. All of this, how- 
ever, implies the need for a sufficiently 
wide range of reading materials, varying 
in “level of difficulty,” in subject matter, 
in form, in mood. 

When we have created such conditions, 
under which what is read can be 
meaningfully linked with what is already 
present in the student’s mind, we have 
also created the basis for helping him 
to develop a “mind of his own.” The very 
opportunity to browse, to taste, to 
accept or reject, in short, to select, 
gives the student opportunity for the 
development of independence of mind 
and judgment. But that will not come 
automatically. Blind choice, no matter 
how “free,” or the continued seeking of 
only one type of satisfaction from liter- 
ature, will not help the student to 
develop a higher level either of reading 
skill or of understanding. We all know 
the immature adult who stumbled upon 
the delights of western stories in his 
childhood and who is still reading them. 
We earlier suggested one of the impor- 
tant ways of dealing with this problem: 
Leading such a child to fuller and 


38This is one way of meeting the problem of expense. In most schools, moreover, there are many unused or 


infrequently used books, or boo 


4Cf. LaBrant, Lou L., and Heller, Frieda M., An Evaluation of the Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, 


Columbus, The Ohio State University Press, 1939. 
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ks used briefly by particular teachers only for some set purpose, that might be 
sorted out and made easily available for wide circulation. When so-called economy and long-time social values 
conflict, however, our duty as citizens and educators seems clear. 








richer and more stimulating life exper). 
ences would enable him to seek and t 
respond to more varied and more con- 
plete satisfaction through books. Th 
enrichment of what the student brings 
to his reading must, from primary 
grades through college, be the basis for 
all our more academic concerns — 
whether they are thought of as the 
improvement of reading techniques or a; 
the widening of literary horizons. 


An equally important phase of our 
task remains, however. For if reading 
is a part of experience, like all experi- 
ence it becomes cumulatively valuable 
when it is reflected upon. Understanding 
is sharpened by the comparison of one 
reading experience with another, and by 
working out their relation to actual 
life. Attitudes toward the personalities, 
the situations, the behavior, encountered 
in books, must be clarified, pondered on, 
made a consistent basis for approaching 
new personalities and new situations in 
further reading. 

Much of this kind of reflection wil 
arise spontaneously once the student has 
had a really personal experience with 
reading. But the teacher will play her 
most important réle in fostering this 
reflective process. The sharing of his 
experience, his reactions to his reading, 
with the teacher and with his class- 
mates can be made a valuable means of 
building up powers of judgment and 
consistent attitudes of mind. Such inter- 
change with the group and the teacher 
can be carried on in connection with a 
free reading program of the type men- 
tioned above. This reflective type of 
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One has only to listen to a group of little 
boys leaving a moving picture theatre, 
exclaiming shrilly over one or another 


iscussion and activity should not be 
confused with routine quizzing to find 
out whether the student has read or 
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d to 
Com- 


Theflunderstood the work. That can be deter- point in the picture, to see the germs of 
ing fined in a more functional way, for the the process of the clarification of ex- 
naryfproblem of the understanding of a work perience through interchange with other 
 forflis usually in practice intimately involved minds. Dramatization, the painting or 
| —[in the process of evaluating it, taking drawing of illustrations, the writing of 
thefsome attitude toward it, and defending similar stories drawn from personal ex- 
raspthat attitude. perience, the mere explanation of the 
This phase of the student’s training book to others, all constitute forms of 
Ourfin reading is exceedingly important. reflection on the work and rae 4 be the 
ding Parallel with the broadening of knowl- basis for the development of independent 
eri- B edge and understanding through contact insight and judgment. For, in the 
abkf vith personally significant literary ex- cater as well as the later stages of the 
ling § periences must go the process of develop- pupil's development, the “pew —_ 
onefing sound attitudes and values, and the tudes as well as the so-called intellectual 
| by ability to judge, to challenge and to judgments must be seen as intimately 
tual Bcorrelate. Both of these phases are related and must be made the basis for 
‘ies, Fessential to the student’s achievement of reflection. Thus, for mere blind and 
red Fintelligent understanding and sound docile annaynenne of ideas and stand- 
on, § judgment. ards, mere whim, mere arbitrary liking 
ing “. —_— h his ki ‘ or disliking of books, will be gradually 
: in ose who object that this kind of ubstituted the orderly point of view, 
reflective activity is appropriate only the clearly understood standards and 
will for older children have perhaps too yalues, the integrated approach to ex- 
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SOME FOLKS WON'T READ 
A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


Ametia H. Munson 
Teachers’ Reference Room, New York Public Library 


I am indebted, of course, to Miss 
Calkins’s stimulating book on unemploy- 
ment, Some Folks Won’t Work, for that 
arresting title. Certain parallelisms do 
exist in the mind of the employer toward 
the unemployed and in the mind of the 
librarian toward non-readers. And since 
it would bring discomfort and a gnawing 
sense of responsibility if we believed that 
these conditions exist “through no fault 
of their own,” we prefer to dismiss them 
utterly from our consideration with that 
dogmatic statement, “Oh, well, some 
folks won’t read!” 

One may as well admit at the start 
that some folks won’t. There are a few 
for whom the mechanics of reading set 
up almost insurmountable obstacles, so 
that they will never experience the 
pleasure and the diversion and the ex- 
ceeding great joy that can issue from 
a contact with books. But they are a 
tiny minority. 

Then there is the original thinker who 
distrusts books. Rachel Field tells of 
such a one, a determined old man who, 
pressed for a reason for his antipathy 
to books, finally confessed his belief, 
“Readin’ rots the mind!” Kin to him is 
a character in a very fine book that 
came out some years ago—a book that, 
to my mind, has never had all the 
praise and attention it deserves—The 
Happy Mountain by Maristan Chapman. 
Readers of that book will long remember 
the eager boy, Waitstill-on-the-Lord, 
who yearned to leave his mountains and 
aimed to go far ’n’ beyond to content 


his mind with the how and why of folks’ 
living. They will recall the poor family 
with whom he stopped for the night— 
the father and mother and eight children 
and three dogs in the one-room shack— 
and the long conversation held over the 
fire that night, long in pauses and in 
thoughts but short in words spoken, 
Waits owned that “another thing I'm 
eager to go for is books. Man like me 
needs book-learning.” “Book-learning is 
a dangerous thing,” his host told him, 
“Book-learning is no more than getting 
your head all swarved up with other 
folkses notions. They write ’em down to 
get shet of ’em; but likely as not, time 
the book’s in your hand and _ you've 
taken the weight of it into your om 
head, they’ve changed their minds and 
keep thinking fresh thoughts while you 
sop up their old ones.” When Waits had 
got this saying by heart, he answered, 
“Hit don’t harm me to know their dead 
thoughts.” But the man came back 
again, “What you want with other men’s 
dead thoughts when you might be using 
your headpiece to have live ones of your 
own?” And after another long pause, 
Waits answered him, “Some _ thoughts 
never die. And maybe there are big 
thoughts in books I’d never edzact outen 
my own head.” <A good answer to the 
original thinker who distrusts books. 
We might follow Waits still further 
on his journey and come to understand 
another reason why some folks won't 
read. When he had come at last to the 
city, he made his devious way to the 
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public library. There a boy was detailed 
to show him through the place, throwing 
open to him room after room filled with 
hooks until, from craving all the books 
in the world, Waits fell sheer to the 
need to win free. Books were beating 
upon him like waves from every side; he 
felt himself washed out of the wide front 
door—a boy thirsting for the knowledge 
hidden in books but overwhelmed by their 
very multiplicity. Nor is this boy’s ex- 
perience uncommon; one reason why 
some folks won’t read is that they have 
not learned to find their way among 
books. 


Put beside them another group that, 
far from not having been trained to 
read, has been overtrained. Not only 
have ways been studied out and cleared 
for them through the jungles of reading, 
but jungles have been made to grow 
where none existed, solely for the disci- 
pline and mastery attained in hacking 
one’s way out. I refer, of course, to the 
old-time presentation of literature in 
the schools. If progressive education is 
permitted to flay mercilessly the methods 
of the old school in which, as McAndrew 
said, “The teacher covered the subject 
but left John and Henry uncovered,” 
surely librarians who see at first hand 
the hatred engendered toward reading 
that results from these same methods, 
should voice their protest and fall in 
with educators who are seeking a change. 
“Some folks won’t read”—and no 
wonder! Christopher Morley states their 
case in his essay, “A Mirror for 
Magistrates”: 


The Urchin and I were coming home 
from Baltimore with a suitcase full of old 
books. . . . While he was deep in “The 
Boy’s Own Indoor Book” (Lippincott, 
1890), seduced by the same fascinating 
chapter on How to Make a Toy Locomotive 
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that used to delight me, I was getting out 
some old schoolbooks from the suitcase. 
Here was the edition of Milton’s “Minor” 
Poems that I had used. ... I fell to read- 
ing the Notes, which fill 71 pages of small 
type. (The poems, only 56 pages of much 
larger.) Then in the sweet retired solitude 
of the B. & O. smoker, Contemplation began 
to plume her feathers and let grow her 
wings. 

I don’t quite know how to admit you to 
the traffic of my somewhat painful medi- 
tatings except by quoting a few of the 
notes my startled eyes encountered. I had 
forgotten that schoolbooks are like that. It 
is astounding that anyone ever grows up 
with a love for poetry. Was anything ever 
written more wholesomely to be enjoyed 
than “L’Allegro”? You remember the lines, 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow ... 


Fairly translucent, aren’t they? Mark 
you then what the fifteen-year-old finds in 
the Notes: 


Then to come, etc. This passage is 
obscure. (1) It may mean that the lark 
is to come to L’Allegro’s window and bid 
him “good-morrow.” In this case, we 
must make to come and bid depend on 
to hear,” and suppose that the unusual 
to before come is made necessary by the 
distance between it and the governing 
verb. But such a construction is awk- 
ward. (And so on, for a full page—Ed.) 


A little farther on we read in the poem 
thet... 


Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Tells his tale. Counts the number of his 
sheep (Warton, on the suggestion of 
Headley.) For tell meaning ‘“‘count” and 
tale meaning “number,” see Psalm x\viii, 
12, Exodus v, 8, though it must be con- 
fessed that when tell and tale are combined, 
as in the present passage, “the almost in- 
variable meaning is to narrate something” 
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(Keightley). In view of this last fact, tells 
his tale is also interpreted as “relates his 
story”—tale being taken either in the gen- 
eral sense of “any story” or in the par- 
ticular sense of “a love-tale.” “But (1) this 
particular sense would be a somewhat 
abrupt use of the word tale. (2) The every 
shows that some piece of business is 
meant. (3) The context too shows that. 
(4) The early dawn is scarcely the time 
for love-making. 

Signor Allegro mentions mountains. The 
Notes retort smartly “There are no moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Horton, where Mil- 
ton probably wrote these poems.” The 
poem refers to “towers and battlements”; 
Notes give us: “These,” says Masson, “are 
almost evidently Windsor Castle.” “With 
wanton heed and giddy cunning,” writes 
Milton, having a gorgeous time (his pen 
spinning merrily for the instant) but Notes 
pluck us back with “The figure is an oxy- 
moron; consult a dictionary and explain.” 

Truly, like the drudging goblin, the 
editor’s 

. shadowy flail hath threshed the 
corn 
That ten day-laborers could not end. 

Fortunately our friend Morning Face, at 
fifteen, pays little attention to the insinu- 
ating questions and cross-references of the 
editor. Nor do I wish to seem unkind. This 
sort of small-beer parsing has, I dare say, 
its usefulness. In the voice of genuine 
magistrates it may even be thrilling. But 
heavens! Do you intend children to read 
poetry as though it were a railway time- 
table ?* 

And here is another instance, a reader 
for junior high schools this time, put 
out by two New York City educators. 
Reading for appreciation is what they 
are avowedly after, and so appended to 
every selection for reading is a set of 
questions the reader must ask himself, 
to test his appreciation. One reads, for 
example, that perfect lyric of Robert 





Frost’s, Stopping by Woods on a Snow, 
Evening: 


Whose woods these are, I think | 
know. 





His house is in the village, though, 
He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow? 


Now I submit that even a seventh 
grade child, hearing those lines, would 
feel their magic and fall under thei 
spell. But to make very sure that h 
does appreciate it to the full, he must 
now turn to the questions and ask hin- 
self, “What do we know of the man’ 
errand? Is he on a pleasure or a bus- 
ness trip?” ... We are by no means out 
of the woods yet in this matter of 
teaching, although there are many er- 
couraging signs. Lou LaBrant’s book, 
The Teaching of Literature in the Sec 
ondary School, is full of them, and 
Hughes Mearns in his Creative Youth 
even accepts Nathalie Crane’s dictum, 


Every gaudy color 
Is a bit of truth. 


“We must be in the position,” he says, 
“to welcome any honest delight of ou 
pupils, and know that if there is, as we 
believe, a stairway of literary taste leading 
upward to finer air and more beautiful 
vistas, it is built out of pages of every 
known kind of reading matter from Th 
Rover Boys through Deadwood Dick and 
The Lone Horseman of the Pampas, from 
Betty Wales through The Sheik and How 
She Loved Him... . We have no sneer for 
any book that any pupil really cares for. 
The school, from our point of view, is not 
setting up the kind of literary delight that 
children shall be allowed to have; rather 
it is seeking, with a wary eye on our owl 
prejudices, to discover what those delights 
really are.’”* 


1From “A Mirror for Magistrates’’ by Christopher Morley in his Romany Stain. Printed in Morley’s Magnum. 
Reprinted here by permission of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott Company. 


2From Collected Poems, by Robert Frost. Reprinted by courtesy of Henry Holt and Company. 


8Hughes, Mearns, Creative Youth (Doubleday), p. 106. 
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Opdycke, in a book on English 
methods,* even claims that one may 
start in teaching with Casey at the Bat, 
and proceed by way of poems of compe- 
tition and sport to Pheidippides! But all 
one can think of, in considering those for 
whom reading has been everlastingly 
shorn of its delights, is Edna Millay’s 
verse : 


. never again the grass will grow 
On that scarred acre.” 


Then there is a group which many 
dismiss as non-readers, an irritating 
group of which we often hear, “They 
won't read anything but mystery and 
detective stories or westerns.” I confess 
that I have great sympathy with this 
group and I have certain misgivings 
regarding the general attitude toward 
them. I like frequently to go back to the 
first report of a librarian in The New 
York Public Library, in 1856 it was: 
“They read excellent books,” runs the 
report, “for the most part, except for 
the young fry who employ all the time 
they are out of school in reading the 
light and the trashy, such as Scott, 
Cooper, Dickens, Punch, and the Illus- 
trated News. Even this,” it goes on 
tolerantly, “is better than idling and 
spinning street yarns, and as long as 
they are quiet and orderly, I shall not 
object to their amusing themselves with 
poor books.” What price contemporary 
literature! But to return to the problem 
of today. Certain readers—not only 
among young people—want entertain- 
ment from books; they demand action, a 
hero, a villain, a plot. In what type of 
contemporary writing will they be as 
likely to find these as in mystery and 
detective stories and “westerns”? When 


4John B. Opdycke, In the Service of Youth (Pitman). 
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this age started going mad over psy- 
chology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
and the stream of consciousness, action 
practically disappeared from the novel; 
drama grew conversational; biography 
became diagnosis. Now that the novel 
has finally shown signs of recuperation 
and adventure is again coming into its 
own, pushing psychology back to its 
rightful interpretive place, one may 
have hopes of building upon this 
mystery-detective-western foundation, a 
broader edifice of reading. Some folks 
won’t read—because we can’t provide 
the right fare. They stand by their 
demands as stubbornly as Billy Sunday 
in his magnificent declaration (which 
Lowes delights in quoting), “They say 
I rub the fur the wrong way; I say let 
the cats turn around!” 


There is still another group too 
readily dismissed, for whom I would 
most strongly bespeak consideration, 
and they are the “Sons of Martha,” the 
manual-minded. Action, not thought, is 
their province, or so the report runs. 
Browning described them, “Sing, riding’s 
a joy; for me, I ride!” These are the 
boys and girls who have been dubbed 
failures in our schools because they do 
not fit into a standardized curriculum. 
For several years, I worked with Con- 
tinuation School boys and girls in New 
York City, working boys and girls who 
had left school by the thousands, not so 
much from economic necessity as from 
the belief that they could not find what 
they wanted in school, who rebelled 
against regimentation and academic 
learning, who could not respond to alien 
and too advanced materials, who “hated 


the sight of books.” So they said. There 


5Harry M. Lydenberg, History of the New York Public Library (The New York Public Library). 
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was a challenge, indeed! Two conclusions 
reached during that work still stand out 
clearly in my mind. More than any other 
type of young person, these boys and 
girls must be appealed to through their 
immediate interests, their occupations, 
and hobbies. What they are interested 
in, they will read about, once they dis- 
cover that such books exist. Librarians 
who have never had the good fortune to 
work with young people like these cannot 
realize the thrill there is in seeing them 
find for the first time material of in- 
terest to them in print. To watch the 
indifference or the hard-boiled skepti- 
cism on their faces melt away first to a 
milder disbelief, then a wonder, and at 
last a whole-hearted delight is an experi- 
ence to remember and cherish. More 
too than almost any other type, they 
demand from us an intellectual honesty. 
They are frank and free with their com- 
ments, and if met with equal sincerity 
will launch into rewarding discussions. 
This may be a good time to interpolate 
the remark that while sincerity is an 
indispensable factor in dealing with 
young people, earnestness will be 
resented; it is immediately under sus- 
picion. You want to “put something 
over.” Worst of all, you may be trying 
to improve their taste, and that, they 
feel, is strictly their own affair. 


In each of the cases thus far de- 
scribed, there has been implied censure 
of the librarian and her failure to 
measure up to her task. The charge is 
all but sounded that if she fulfilled the 
obligation of her profession—which is, I 
like to think, the removal of all obstacles 
between the reader and the writer— 
presto! we should have no more non- 
readers. Remedial measures would take 
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care of the group baffled by mechanical 
difficulties; proper persuasion and 4 
matched intelligence would appeal even 
to the original thinkers; small, carefully 
arranged collections of books would at- 
tract those bewildered by the mazes of 
a large library; literature presented in 
its living beauty and strength, rather 
than as a decaying specimen awaiting 
post-mortem, would draw admiration 
and no weariness of spirit; genuine 
respect for the rights of others to their 
own tastes and opinions, even when they 
mistakenly stray from the paths we fol- 
low, would enlist like tolerance and 
attention in return; and finally, ensuring 
the discovery by young people of books 
along the lines of their own interests 
would be sufficient advocate in itself, 
This sounds ironic, but it is really true. 
It sounds simple; it is. It is ridiculous 
that any of these potential readers 
should become non-readers. 


But what shall we say of a small 
group who deliberately turn their backs 
upon reading as unessential in their 
scheme of things? They have tried it 
and found it wanting; for them, not one 
of the “seven joys of reading” so per- 
suasively presented by Miss Plummer 
has any appeal. And yet they are people 
of intelligence, background, and culture. 
Shall we argue the point? Or shall we, 
with an intimate personal knowledge of 
the meaning of books in our own lives, 
conclude that reading—all that we mean 
by “reading”—is ultimately an aesthetic 
experience, not easily described, but 
once enjoyed, never surrendered. If this 
same experience, this same delight, 
comes to them through other channels— 
through music, through the plastic arts, 
through engineering, through any one of 


6Mary W. Plummer, The Seven Joys of Reading (Wilson). 
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the myriad expressions of artistic satis- 
faction—are they not rich enough? We 
have plenty of other fields in which to 
work, nor does literature require our 
proselyting from such a source. 


For the rest, we need only be human 
beings with our especial resources, in- 
genuity, and consideration ready at the 
behest of those in need of them. Our 
especial resources should include a 
knowledge of books and a knowledge of 
people; our ingenuity should avail to 
bring books and people together; our 
consideration should impel us to with- 
draw, once that relationship has been 
established. And in all these things, 
there must be continuing growth and an 
ever-vigilant integrity. For if our asso- 
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ciation with books is to mean anything 
to the young people with whom we work, 
it will most assuredly not be because of 
our professional link with them. It will 
be an individual, human rapport, estab- 
lished probably without our knowledge. 
It will come because we ourselves are 
constantly rediscovering the boundless- 
ness of our own resources, we ourselves 
are repeatedly experiencing the joys of 
reading. Whether we will it or not, 
those joys become visible; better still, 
they become contagious. Archibald Mac- 
Leish spoke for more than the poem 
when he said, 


A poem should not mean 
But be.’ 


And so should we! 


TArchibald MacLeish, “Ars Poetica” in Streets in the Moon (Houghton Mifflin). 





ENLARGED HORIZONS: TRENDS IN SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


Witiarp A. Heaps 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 


Forty-three years ago John Cotton 
Dana, a library pioneer, in a petition 
to the National Education Association 
(as it was then called) for the forma- 
tion of a School Library section, made 
the following statement: “School li- 
braries have become important factors 
in educational work. One of the most 
valuable equipments one can give young 
people for their work in life is such a 
knowledge of books and their use as will 
enable them to go directly to sources 
of correct information and opinion. This 
equipment can be best given, in fact it 
can only be given, to the average child 
by the use of the school library, refer- 
ence or other.” 


Dr. C. L. Cushman, former Director 
of Research and Curriculum of the Den- 
ver Public Schools, recently wrote: 
“Perhaps the most fundamental prin- 
ciple of progressive education is that 
significant learning must be initiated by 
a felt need on the part of the learner. 
If librarians accept this view, they will 
seek to fill their shelves with materials 
that bear directly upon the needs of 
such youth as are in the schools of 
today... . A second principle is that 
in a democracy the needs of the indi- 
vidual must be considered with reference 
to their setting in community life. The 
school library must be ready to pro- 
vide the materials of instruction that will 
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enable pupils and teachers to consider 
problems that originate in the immediate 
concerns of pupils in terms of their rela- 
tion to the life of the community .. .” 


The period between the publication 
of these two statements of school library 
and educational philosophy, so similar in 
basic ideals, encompasses the tremendous 
physical growth and development of the 
school library movement, and though 
seventy-five per cent of the schools in 
the United States still lack libraries, the 
influence and importance of the twenty- 
five per cent possessing them, generally 
the larger and richer schools, are very 
great. The Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1934-36, reported that of the 
66,101 schools with an enrollment of 
12,501,017 pupils, 27,836 or 42.11 per 
cent have centralized libraries within the 
school building, serving 7,209,674 pupils 
or 57.67 per cent of those studied. These 
libraries report 28,346,250 volumes or 
3.93 per child. All the children of all 
the people are attending schools on vari- 
ous levels. The United States Office of 
Education has estimated that about 
twenty-one million pupils are enrolled in 
elementary schools and over seven mil- 
lion in secondary schools. Though ele- 
mentary school enrollments are con- 
stantly dropping at an alarming rate 
(in 1939-40 there are two million fewer 
children than in 1930), high school en- 
rollments are rising. States are raising 
their compulsory attendance age limits 
and the school as a setting for a sub- 
stantial percentage of the individual’s 
experience is extending its borders to 
the junior college level, forming a con- 
tinuous chain. Federal aid, if it comes, 
will continue and extend this change. 
If education has changed from mastery 
of the three R’s to the three L’s— 
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Learning, Livelihood, and Leisure~—, 
and is to be considered an_ integral 
part in the sequence of life experi- 
ences, the intimations to the school 
library must be realized in the accept. 
ance of the new philosophy by the ad- 
ministration of an individual school. 

The state of flux and change continue 
and in these changes the school library 
is receiving due consideration. Several 
observable trends offer evidence of the 
new direction and enlarged horizons in 
school library work. A “trend” is de- 
fined by Webster as an underlying ten- 
dency, inclination, movement, or drift, 
Innovations may become the germs of a 
discernible trend, but until a substantial 
number of schools introduce these new 
practices and accept new philosophies 
and viewpoints they do not become well- 
defined trends. What policies in school 
library organization and administration 
are predominant and established def- 
nitely enough to be considered as 
trends? 


Tue Liprary as A FuncrTionat 
Service AGENCY 


First and foremost is an apparent 
change in the conception of the library’s 
function and place in the educational 
scheme. Because, as a California educator 
has expressed it, schools have changed 
from subject-centeredness to pupil-cen- 
teredness, from the teaching of knowl- 
edge as an end to the teaching of knowl 
edge as a process and a by-product, 
from lesson-assignments and recitations 
to directed learning, from formality 
to informality, from artificiality to na- 
turalness, from external to internal stan- 
dards, from emphasis on the past to 
emphasis on the here-and-now, from 
evaluation in terms of mass standards to 
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individual standards, and from competi- 
tion to cooperation, the isolated indi- 
yidualistic school library of the past 
must change and is changing from book 
custodianship to functional guidance 
and service. Terms referring to the li- 
brary as the “hub,” “focus,” “center,” 
and “centralizing agency,” are truly de- 
scriptive of its present position, and even 
newer phrases are displacing these, 
phrases such as “curriculum workshop”, 
“working laboratory,” and “service de- 
partment.” The classroom still remains 
and must continue to remain the focal 
point of pupil experience while under the 
aegis of the school, and the library is 
but one factor which contributes to the 
enrichment of this school living and ex- 
periencing. Operated as an adjunct to 
the classroom on the theory that it is 
an agency of instruction rather than a 
book depository, the school library has 
developed its functional aspect. Li- 
brarians have become specialized teach- 
ers rather than book custodians, instruc- 
tional experts rather than detached mem- 
bers of a school’s personnel, and they 
are no longer mere educational frills. 
Libraries have found it necessary to ad- 
just to the larger administrative plan 
of the school of which they are a part. 


When the library is tied intimately 
into the curriculum, the isolation of the 
study hall and classroom from the li- 
brary gives way to a vital inner relation- 
ship, if not complete unity. Pupils must 
be provided a natural and easily acces- 
sible working relationship with books 
and materials of all sorts. Formal con- 
tacts, tangled with delays and red tape, 
will no longer meet pupils’ learning 
needs. Many barriers to close classroom- 
library contact have been removed, ex- 
tending the influence of the library be- 
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yond the periphery of the physical room. 
Librarians have begun to realize that 
under many conditions the teacher is 
best able to direct the use of books as 
sources of information, and that when- 
ever possible without depleting the cen- 
tral library’s resources too completely, 
jarge collections need to be loaned freely 
for both period and long-time use in the 
classroom, supplemented with visits of 
the librarian bearing tools and materials 
needed for a unit or project in order to 
offer library instruction and service at 
the psychological moment, in response 
to the “felt need.” Libraries are more 
and more being regarded as central 
springs from which flow many branches, 
even as they are one of the tributaries 
of the main stream which is the life of 
the school. The dual position increases 
their significance immeasurably and 
should challenge further extension of 
their sphere of influence. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SOcIAL 
ConscIOUSNESS 


Coincident with the attitude that 
school “living” is a cooperative venture 
a growing realization that the develop- 
ment of social consciousness is one of 
the greatest needs of modern society has 
been fostered. The thesis of this socio- 
civic aim of education, that schools 
should prepare the individual as a pro- 
spective citizen and cooperating mem- 
ber of society, has permeated both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and re- 
sulted in definite changes in attitude 
towards, and practices in, school li- 
braries. Good citizenship means ability 
and willingness to get along with other 
people, the ability to suppress self and 
become a cooperating member of the 
social group with consideration for the 
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rights of others. More and more school 
librarians are coming to realize that the 
physical library room offers abundant 
opportunity for the development of this 
“social consciousness” aim. The library 
is a pure democracy (however we de- 
fine the term itself) with no privileged 
classes and is therefore well adapted 
to act as an exemplar of what consti- 
tutes democratic living. 

This attitude is reflected in the 
changed conception of school library dis- 
cipline. One does not need to search far 
to find the oft-expressed idea that a 
stony and pin-drop silence ought to 
prevail at all times in the reading room. 
One author says, “Pupils should experi- 
ence a feeling of awe and reverence in 
front of books,” but it is doubtful if the 
books demand and impose silence as 
much as does the librarian herself in such 
a situation! If books are to be used 
as tools, if pupils are to be able to 
search out information for themselves 
from many and varied sources and lo- 
cate reading materials for pleasure 
hours, the deadly pall of the funeral 
parlor cannot possibly prevail. Since 
modern methods of teaching have con- 
verted libraries into laboratory work- 
shops, the “hum of industry” has dis- 
placed the absolute silence formerly en- 
forced. A philosophy of discipline 
wherein the librarian is firm without be- 
ing dictatorial, and the comfort and 
convenience of each and every reader 
become the basis of library conduct, 
gradually results in a cooperative social 
attitude. 


Coordinate with this new outlook on 
pupil behavior is the changed attitude 
towards rules and fines. Stress is now 
laid upon the simple fact that rules 
exist for the good of the greatest num- 


ber in the school community, and that 
respect for the rights of others implies 
an obedience to these set principles, 
Failure to observe rules encroaches op 
the rights of others, and fines are but 
reminders of a tacit obligation to th 
general good. Substitutes for money 
fines in the form of detention and work 
periods, and the revocation of library 
privileges, often fail to solve the prob- 
lem from a socialized basis. The method 
of direct verbal appeal has been and 
will be effective in the majority of cases, 
and the stubborn cases will exist as in 
the broader social community. 


Under ideal conditions the librarian 
meets pupils apart from the classroom 
atmosphere where a certain degree of 
compulsion is often an inevitable part of 
the school organization; in the library 
the human interest factor grows ripe 
for development and the librarian-pupil 
relationship benefits from the freedom 
implied in such voluntary contact. Li- 
brarians are beginning to realize and 
capitalize upon their strategic position 
in the guidance program of the school, 
Engendering qualities of citizenship in 
library users is a definite contribution as 
is the individual reading guidance offered 
to students who manifest undesirable 
social behavior. 


StupENT ParTICIPATION IN Gov- 
ERNMENT AND SERVICE 


Certainly the growth of pupil activity 
in library service and administration 
may be characterized as a trend. Boards, 
committees and councils, clubs, student 
government, and pupil assistance of th 
service as well as the administrative 0 
governmental type are utilized in a larg 
number of schools, both to increase the 
personal contribution of the individual 
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upil to his school community and as 
an aid to the ever-busy librarian and 
teachers. The councils, committees and 
boards usually function in overseeing 
obedience to library rules both of be- 
havior and circulation. Often a library 
code is established and enforced. Class- 
room teachers receive aid from commit- 
tees, library monitors, or class secre- 
taries who relay group needs to the 
librarian. This practice of using stu- 
dent service is so widespread as to be 
almost universal and indispensable. The 
realization that there is mutual benefit, 
of practical service as the liaison be- 
tween the student body and the library, 
and pre-vocational, cultural and social 
advantage to the student, has aided this 
impetus. Assignment of duties for the 
best interest of both the library and the 
pupil assistant indicates a discrimination 
according to abilities and possible con- 
tributions. Service clubs and prevoca- 
tional classes have been organized with 
success even in elementary school li- 
braries, where children take pride in a 
library which seems more personal to 
them by their very activity. The pro- 
gressive school library never exploits 
pupil assistants, but realizes the desir- 
able mutual benefit which may be 
achieved in such cooperation and service. 


RemovaL or ATTENDANCE BarRIERS 


Because the byword of the new educa- 
tion is freedom and absence of compul- 
sion, there is a growing feeling among 
librarians that pupils should have as 
free access to the library as is possible 
with the least amount of red tape com- 
patible with accurate and necessary 
checking. While realizing that a slip or 
pass system may be necessary for pupil 
accounting, they personally wish to 
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remove all possible barriers to voluntary 
attendance, and when admission slips or 
attendance checks are required, they 
wish to minimize pupils’ inconvenience 
and annoyance. Librarians are attempt- 
ing to break down the requirement that a 
pupil needs to justify his presence in the 
room; they wish to advance the volun- 
tary and recreational reading program 
even as they satisfy curricular demands ; 
they wish to remove the purely formal 
textbook study from the list of possible 
library uses, and in so doing they run 
headlong into the ogre of the combined 
library-study hall. Librarians in general 
feel that under such conditions books 
become shields rather than tools of 
learning, but they are becoming more 
tolerant of the combination, particularly 
in the smaller school, and are bending 
their efforts towards the improved 
administration of library and study 
services through relaxing stringent and 
fixed rules of seating after attendance 
has been taken, reducing clerical work 
to a minimum, utilizing pupil assistance 
and supervision, and permitting ex- 
tended classroom loans. Partisans of the 
combination are seeking to improve the 
conditions which can make logical and 
truthful this statement from a current 
book on secondary school administra- 
tion: “To make the library a study hall 
with its rows of desks or tables and 
expect students to rush to it in their 
leisure time is like expecting an enthusi- 
astic return of former inmates to a 
penitentiary homecoming celebration.” 


CapiraLizinc on OvutsipE INDIVIDUALS, 
INTERESTS AND AGENCIES 


One of the most noticeable trends is 
the increased utilization of outside 
agencies and individuals for the advance- 
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ment of the library program. Whereas 
librarians have in the past been inclined 
to feel their self-sufficiency, either com- 
pletely ignoring or failing to take ad- 
vantage of those agencies which have 
offered definite competition to them, now 
they welcome whole-heartedly every pos- 
sible point of contact which will vitalize 
their services. The support and under- 
standing of the teacher and the adminis- 
trator have become almost essential to 
success. 

In 1896 Mr. Melvil Dewey, the most 
prominent librarian of his day, said: 
“Only by the closest cooperation be- 
tween teachers can the work of arousing 
the interest of children in books and 
reading, and inducing them to read the 
books best fitted for them, be accom- 
plished. Teachers and librarians are 
natural allies, and we believe . .. the 
extension of the librarian’s field into the 
school-room and of the teacher’s field 
into the library will cement this mutual 
bond.” This conception of the teacher 
and librarian as natural allies has con- 
tinued to the present time, and the idea 
of mutual responsibility in the reading 
and study program—curricular, recrea- 
tional, vocational, cultural, and inspira- 
tional—has been widely accepted. The 
teacher has become the stimulator of 
interests in books and reading and the 
creator of situations in which reading 
will have both purpose and meaning. 
The librarian coordinately satisfies the 
curiosity thus aroused by providing 
materials in an atmosphere conducive to 
study and reading.’ 

Similarly, school libraries have become 
potent forces in the extra-curricular life 
of the school, in activities such as assem- 


blies, social, dramatic and _ musical 


events, clubs, student forums, and debat- 
ing and conference groups. The need for 
the cooperation of community groups 
such as parent-teacher organizations, 
mothers’ clubs, and service clubs, is being 
extensively realized. Librarians are 
capitalizing more and more on the 
interests of boys and girls in the leisure- 
time competitors of reading—the motion 
picture and the radio—interests already 
present and needing only coordination. 
Though the Maryland youth survey 
showed reading above moving picture 
attendance and radio listening in time 
consumed, other studies have offered 
higher figures for the latter, indicating 
a keen competition for pupils’ time. A 
study of twenty-two high schools in 
Georgia and Illinois revealed 4-5 moving 
picture visits monthly, and the National 
Broadcasting Company estimates that 
high school students spend an average 
of fifteen hours weekly in radio listening. 
Other studies have revealed that much 
listening is accompanied by school or 
recreatory reading and that the showing 
of motion pictures is reflected in specific 
book demands. On the elementary level 
the problem is a growing one, and alert 
librarians are realizing their unique 
opportunity in promoting reading as a 
leisure-time activity coexistent with and 
stimulated by these potential rivals. 
Finally, public and school librarians 
are beginning to realize the essential 
unity of all library service and are con- 
sidering the school library as one link 
in a chain of experiences which continues 
after graduation. The bond between 
public and school libraries is being 
strengthened. Public libraries are doing 
much to serve elementary schools not 
possessing their own libraries and in- 
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creased attention is being paid to the 
problems of the use of public library 
reference and reading facilities by high 
school pupils in after-school hours. 
Large cities have worked out efficient 
schemes for supplementing school library 
resources, thus tangibly realizing the 
continuity and identity of both services. 
The position of library supervisor is 
growing in importance as a means of 
coordinating curricular and library 
activities in larger school systems. The 
barriers which have existed to hinder 
close cooperation have been lowered, or 
often straddled or entirely removed, with 
resultant benefit to pupils who, after all, 
must be the final measure of success or 
failure. 


SUBSTITUTION OF EVALUATION 
For MrasuREMENT 


For some time, ever since standards 
were first formulated and _ applied, 
librarians have sought to measure the 
services they offer, but have become con- 
vinced that much in their work and 
achievements cannot be expressed in con- 
crete form, and that those results which 
can be expressed in tangible statistics 
are at best inadequate. As the Director 
of the School Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Miss Annie Spencer 
Cutter has said: “We have counted the 
number of students who have used the 
school library for what we term refer- 
ence purposes. . . . Do we really care to 
know that 1,000 books were circulated 
in a given week or that 4,000 pupils 
used books in the library? The record is 
of value, but if it were possible to count 
them, it would be of more value to know 


that 5,000 specific needs had been met. 
We really want to measure the results 
of contacts, personal relationships, in- 
fluences which have as their medium or 
starting-point the need for information 
which may be found in printed matter. 
School library service means the accumu- 
lation all day long of large and small 
satisfactions both in giving and receiv- 
ing, which have been secured through 
personal contacts.” Modern school 
librarians are attempting to measure the 
quality rather than the quantity of their 
services, using evaluation rather than 
measurement. The library aspects of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards have attempted to make 
such evaluation possible. The Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Eight-Year 
Study has considered the library in its 
qualitative aspects. Everywhere library 
service is defying specific measurement, 
preferring that its influence be felt 
rather than quantitatively analyzed. 

All the trends herein considered are 
definitely administrative; investigation 
in the field of reading guidance and 
reference service would also yield an im- 
posing list. The judgment of a particu- 
lar library’s effectiveness and modernity 
is not in merely subscribing to the basic 
idea behind these trends or adopting 
them in actual practice. Instead, school 
librarians would like to say of their 
libraries what Christian Kold, a Danish 
schoolmaster, said of his school: “If you 
will come to my school I will wind you 
up so that you will never run down.” 
The library can definitely become a 
dynamo making its own peculiar con- 
tribution to the vitality of the entire 
school. 











WHAT SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE MEANS TO 
RURAL EDUCATION 


Heten HerrerNan 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 


California State De 


Modern education demands a great 
variety of books and other instructional 
material. In city schools, the demand 
has brought about almost spectacular 
growth of libraries and library service. 
In the rural schools of California, a 
service no less professional and effective 
has resulted from our county library 
law of 1911. This law provided for li- 
brary service to rural people through a 
county library tax; it provided for a 
certificated county librarian, a central 
library at the county seat, district com- 
munity branches, and school service at 
the wish of the local school districts. 
Now, nearly thirty years later, we evalu- 
ate the results. 


A Srupy 1x Contrast 


Some years ago the County Library 
Organizer of the California State Li- 
brary and the Chief of the Division of 
Elementary Education of the California 
State Department of Education made a 
survey of two adjoining counties. The 
counties were comparable in topog- 
raphy, population, number of schools, 
assessed valuation, and money expended 
for school purposes. One significant dif- 
ference existed between the counties. One 
was without community or school library 
service; there was no service for rural 
adults and only the static school district 
libraries for the use of the children. The 
other was fortunate in a vigorous county 
library service. 

In the county without a county li- 
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brary, each school district library prac- 
tically duplicated the others. A _pre- 
dominance of the books was for adults; 
teachers and trustees were apparently 
unable to resist their own desire for 
something to read. Among some of these 
treasures were Black Oxen and Three 
Weeks! These collections were practic- 
ally inactive although they boasted a 
great number of volumes. The books 
were poorly cared for. Obviously these 
libraries were uneconomical and ineffec- 
tual. 

In the neighboring county, a profes- 
sionally trained librarian presided over 
an excellent central library from which 
strong arteries carried a flow of worth- 
while books to the community libraries 
for adults and to the little rural schools 
for the children. A maximum of service 
was being rendered to the rural people 
of that county. Not a single essential 
library service was being overlooked. 


Tue EssentTiat FEATURES OF 
THE SERVICE 


What are the essential features of 
this county library service to rural 
schools which California has enjoyed for 
the past twenty-eight years? They may 
be enumerated as follows: 

1. A central school library has been es- 

tablished at the county seat in each 

county. 

. A professionally qualified county li- 
brarian is in charge of the central 
library and supervises all the school 
libraries that belong to the system. 
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3. In large counties, a qualified expert 
in children’s work is in charge of the 
school library service. 

4, Books are utilized effectively by being 
circulated to all the schools in the 
system instead of standing idle on the 
shelves of the individual school dis- 
trict library after limited use. 

5. Pupil groups change in rural schools: 
at one time material is needed for 
older children and in a few years the 
composition may have changed mate- 
rially and the enrolment may be pre- 
dominantly primary children. The 
county library makes possible a spe- 
cialized service to meet changing 
classroom needs. 

6. Recreational reading is supplied by an 
expert qualified to select books for 
home reading. The teacher in a rural 
school ordinarily does not have access 
to book review sources or authori- 
tative lists. 

7. Magazines suitable for the use of 
teachers and pupils are provided by 
the county library. 

8. Music records are circulated just as 
books, making possible to children 
wide acquaintance with the music 
literature of the world. 

9. Visual aids to instruction including 
stereographs, flat pictures, exhibits, 
maps, slides, and films are circulated 
to the schools. 

10. Books are cleaned and repaired as 
needed. 

11, Teachers have access to a_ well- 
selected professional library. 

12. County librarians visit rural schools 
and render professional service in 
stimulating interest in books, by help- 
ing teachers instruct children in the 
use of books and libraries. 


To all concerned, the cooperative plan 
of school library service brings tremen- 
dous returns for a small financial allo- 
cation. Each school has at its disposal 
all the library facilities of the central 
collection. Many studies have revealed 
that rural schools use during the course 
of a school year library materials worth 


twenty times their individual contribu- 
tion. 

The other type of service is more in- 
tangible and one which unfortunately 
teachers too frequently take for granted. 
The value of the service a professionally 
trained librarian renders cannot be over- 
estimated. Through acquaintance with a 
genuine library system, children can 
come to understand the present and 
future value of a properly supported 
public library. It is sometimes over- 
looked that children now in the school 
will in a comparatively few years be de- 
termining the governmental policies upon 
which public library service is dependent 
for support. 


Errective Ust or THE Liprary 
SERVICE 


In any comprehensive plan of coop- 
erative service, problems arise. The 
county library service has been no ex- 
ception to this generalization. The 
greatest problem has been one of in- 
service training of teachers to use the 
service wisely. The state department of 
education, of which the state library is 
a division, has tried to be of service to 
the schools in this regard. 


Again the technique of cooperation 
was utilized. A state-wide committee of 
elementary school people and school li- 
brarians was organized. The committee 
was large, about sixty persons, and met 
in the northern and southern sections of 
the state at frequent intervals. Many 
problems were solved informally in the 
committee conferences as educators and 
librarians came to a better understand- 
ing of each other. Decisions made in 
the committee meetings rapidly filtered 
out into educational practice. 


The committee, however, functioned in 
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setting up standards and rendered ser- 
vices which are of permanent value. Four 
publications were prepared and pub- 
lished as state bulletins: 


Effective Use of Library Facilities in 
Rural Schools. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1934. 
Selection and Distribution of Supple- 
mentary and Library Books in California 
Counties. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1934. 

The Elementary School Library. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of 
Education, 1935. 

Pleasure Reading for Boys and Girls. 
Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1935. 


A revision of the fourth bulletin by 
a sub-committee, is now in process of 
publication. 

In addition to a rather comprehensive 
program of publication, the committee 
has done a little adventuring with mo- 
tion pictures. A one-reel motion picture 
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was made in Sacramento with the co- 
operation of the assistant superinten- 
dent and the school librarian (both 
members of the committee). This film, 
The Elementary School Library, has 
been shown widely and has stimulated 
the school library program in urban 
areas. A two-reel motion picture was 
made in a typically rural county in 
California. It is being used now as a 
part of the in-service training program 
of teachers to secure more effective use 
of the facilities the county library pro- 
vides. 

With the techniques of cooperation 
which have been developed and which 
are functioning well, there is no doubt 
that county libraries will continue to 
render the excellent service rural schools 
have enjoyed nearly three decades. The 
county library service in California is 
a triumph for the principle of coopera- 
tion in democratic living. 





REORIENTING REMEDIAL READING IN A 
NATURAL SETTING—THE LIBRARY 


Niza Banton SmitH 


University of Southern California 


At the present day, we have a longer- 
time vision of the goal of reading in- 
struction than we had in the years that 
have passed. Instead of thinking in 
terms of just so much ground to be 
covered within a semester and of the 
sum total of semesters’ instruction in 
school life as the end point of reading 
instruction, we are coming to think of 
reading as a continuous growth process 
which goes on throughout life. With this 
long-time view of reading more emphasis 


is being placed upon the building of 
permanent interests and abilities, of life 
time reading habits and tastes. 

When we think of reading in terms of 
this life-time goal, we immediately con- 
ceive of school reading as being only a 
temporary measure which will some day 
be removed from the child’s life, leaving 
only home and library reading as perma- 
nent reading activities. In other words 
the home and the library are the natural 
life settings for reading, and _ school 
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reading is just a medium to use in 
establishing the interests, skills, habits 
and tastes which will enable children to 
make use of reading fully and richly in 
real life settings. 

Wherever one goes, north, south, 
east or west, he hears school people 
complaining about slow readers who are 
clogging the elementary grades, and who 
are having difficulty in meeting the heavy 
reading demands which are placed upon 
them at the high school and college 
levels. One hears also of various 
measures which are being taken to help 
these readers in distress: diagnostic and 
corrective procedures are suggested to 
teachers, tests are given, case studies 
are made, remedial classes are organ- 
ized. In planning and discussing these 
various relief measures we almost un- 
failingly overlook the great usefulness 
which the library might render in work- 
ing with these remedial cases. In fact 
this institution is rich in untapped 
vossibilities for giving assistance to poor 
readers. Is it not timely to suggest a 
reorientation of remedial reading in a 
natural setting—the library? 

It is generally conceded that interest 
is one of the most important factors to 
be considered in giving remedial help to 
slow readers. These children usually do 
not like to read; they have no desire to 
read; for them reading is a task and 
not a pleasure. Such children read only 
when the teacher requires them to read 
in order to participate in the practice 
which she thinks they should have. 


So long as the child does not have the 
right emotional set, he will not read 
extensively enough to achieve much 
fluency, for we learn to read by reading 
just as truly as we learn to swim by 
swimming. One of the most successful 
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treatments which has been used in cases 
of slow readers (who are handicapped by 
difficulties other than physical ones) is 
that of ascertaining the individual 
interests of the child and capitalizing 
these as avenues through which to 
approach reading activities. Once a child 
finds that he can get something of inter- 
est out of reading his appetite is 
whetted for more, and he continues to 
read under his own drive and desire. 
Consider for instance, the case of Tony: 


Tony was a sixth grade boy who never 
had been interested in reading. He was a 
very poor reader and would plod through 
any reading assignment which was given 
to him merely because he was asked to do 
so. He never did any reading of his own 
accord, 

One day Tony went to a nearby harbor 
for a visit. This was the boy’s first trip to 
the harbor. He went out to one of the 
battleships in a small motor boat and had 
an interesting experience going through 
the boat and talking to the sailors about it. 

For several days after this Tony’s spare 
time was spent in painting boats. He also 
constructed a model battleship out of wood. 


This interest was the strongest one that 
Tony had ever evinced and the teacher 
thought possibly she might direct it into 
reading channels. Accordingly she found a 
book in the public library containing many 
boat stories written in a style sufficiently 
easy that she believed Tony would have 
no difficulty in reading it. 

The teacher told Tony that she had got- 
ten this book especially for him at the 
library because she thought that he would 
enjoy reading some boat stories. Tony 
opened the book to look at it and before he 
knew it was lost in reading one of the 
stories. He soon finished all of the boat 
stories in this book. The teacher gave him 
two more easy books containing boat stories 
and he read both with avidity. She then 
suggested that he go to the library with 
her and find out how to get books so that 
he could find more boat stories for himself. 
From that time on Tony has been a regular 
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visitor. at the library. The librarian co- 
operated by assisting Tony to find books 
which were of interest to him. At the time 
this account was written Tony had read 
fourteen books and the teacher stated that 
his reading ability had improved consider- 
ably. 


This example indicates possibilities of 
cooperation between the teacher and the 
librarian in dealing with slow readers 
through the individual interest ap- 
proach. The first step in this approach 
to remedial reading is, of course, that 
of ascertaining what the individual in- 
terests of such children are. The teacher 
has an advantage over the librarian in 
this phase of the program in that she is 
with the children for long periods of 
time. She may obtain information con- 
cerning individual interests through 
observations of the child during free- 
choice periods and play periods; listen- 
ing to his spontaneous conversation and 
comments; placing pictures or books on 
various subjects before him, and watch- 
ing to see which ones he selects to look 
at or talk about; questioning him 
informally; using a specially prepared 
interest inventory list." If the teacher 
would communicate to the librarian any 
information which she has found out 
through these means about a slow reader 
whom she encourages to go to the 
library, this information would be of 
invaluable assistance to the librarian in 


helping the child to find the right books. 


Of course the librarian may obtain 
some information herself about the 
interests of individual children, through 
observation of their selection of books. 
For this reason books dealing with a 
great variety of subjects should be on 
display continuously in the library and 
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these collections should be changed 
frequently. 

The personality of the librarian is an 
important consideration in dealing with 
slow readers. She should approach such 
cases happily, sympathetically, and 
patiently. She should be as willing to 
let them talk to her about their interests 
and difficulties, as she is to talk to then 
about stories or books which she thinks 


they would enjoy. Above all she mustf} 


let her own love of books shine out 
enthusiastically as she points out an 
attractive picture here, tells a bit of 


story there, provides interesting back-[} 


ground details in regard to the setting 
of a story, and in other ways gives the 
child fascinating glimpses of the con- 
tents of books. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and under such conditions the 
child will unconsciously begin to feel 
the love for and interest in books which 
the librarian, herself, feels. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the 
teacher in getting these slow readers to 
come to the library in the first place. It 
usually is not the remedial case who 
delights in browsing at library tables 
and in drawing out books to take home 
and read. An ideal situation is one in 
which the teacher inspires the child to 
go to the library and accompanies him, 
herself, when he goes there for the first 
time, as the teacher did in the case of 
Tony. Under these conditions the 
teacher can tell the librarian about the 
child’s reading needs (when he isn’t 
listening, of course) and help the 
librarian in the first selection of books 
to be placed before him. 

In other cases the teacher may ask 
the parents to cooperate. This is 
particularly advisable in the case of 


1Excellent Interest Inventory lists have been prepared by Paul A. Witty and David Kapel at Northwestern 


University Psycho-Educational Clinic, Evanston, Illinois. 
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younger children, who may have no 
chool library service and who live some 
istance from a library or who need to 

accompanied by older people because 
he trip is a dangerous one for a child 
o undertake alone. 


A case in point is that of Caroline, a 
econd grade child, whose mother coop- 
rated in taking her to the library. This 
is the teacher’s account of what 


happened : 


Caroline was a very slow reader, and 
apparently experienced no pleasure at all 
in reading. On Caroline’s birthday her 
mother gave her a pet canary. When Caro- 
line came to school she told me about her 
new pet with enthusiasm and asked me how 


'to feed it. I happened to have a simple 


story at hand about a little boy and his 
bird, which told something about the boy’s 
experience in feeding the bird. I gave this 
book to Caroline and told her to read the 
story and find out how this boy took care 
of his bird. Because Caroline was excited 
about her new pet she read this story with 
interest and together we made a list of the 
things which this boy fed his bird (which 
was the same kind of a bird as the one 
given to Caroline). 

There were many additional things, how- 
ever, which Caroline needed to know about 
taking care of her bird. So I called the 
mother by telephone, explaining what a fine 
reading opportunity this bird interest was 
for Caroline, and asking her to take Caro- 
line to the library to get additional easy 
stories or books about birds. This she did, 
with the result that Caroline had a rich 
and worthwhile series of reading experi- 
ences, 


In some cases it is sufficient for the 
teacher to send the child to the library 
by himself ; for example, here is the case 
of Stephen as told by his older sister: 


Stephen was twelve years old and in the 
sixth grade. He had never been interested 
in reading books at home and seldom if ever 
read in school, unless a definite assignment 
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was made. Recently, however, Stephen 
started going to the library rather often 
and usually upon these occasions he would 
bring two or three books home with him. 
One book in particular, a story of Henry 
Ford and his inventions, he read with a 
great deal of enthusiasm and interest. He 
also devoured all popular mechanics maga- 
zines he could get his hands on. 


Along with this newly found interest in 
reading, Stephen conceived the idea of set- 
ting up a crystal radio set. This idea was 
carried through to completion. In one in- 
stance, with two other boys in the neighbor- 
hood, the set was organized and placed in 
one of the boys’ homes and then phone 
wires were strung up to the other two 
houses and old earphones were resurrected 
from the attic for the use of all three. The 
radio system worked and proved to be a 
great satisfaction to Stephen and to the 
other boys. 

Shortly after the radio was completed 
Stephen began to tinker with electricity and 
wiring. This interest resulted in an electric 
“Question and Answer Board” which he 
made entirely by himself. 

At about this time I became curious 
about the source of all the new interest in 
reading and working with electrical con- 
trivances. In response to my questioning 
Stephen explained that his class at school 
had been reading and studying about great 
inventors and inventions. He said he had 
read everything they had in school on the 
subject and that when he asked for some- 
thing else the teacher suggested that he 
go to the public library and find some more 
books on this subject. He said that he 
then went to the library and the librarian 
helped him to find several books which 
were “keen.” 


Of course, in all cases in which a slow 
reader is sent to the library by the 
teacher, whether he goes alone or with 
some older person, it would be a great 
help if the teacher would get into com- 
munication with the librarian preceding 
the child’s visit to the library. She 
could then give the librarian information 
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concerning the child’s interests and 
level of reading ability. With this in- 
formation in mind the librarian would 
be better prepared to provide the child 
with materials which would make his 
first visit to the library a pleasureable 
and satisfying experience. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
careful consideration be given to the 
type of materials which are used in 
meeting the interests of these poor 
readers. First of all these materials 
must be easy for the child to read, so 
easy that he will meet with a reading 
success which will bring him satisfaction. 
Perhaps a child in the third grade can 
only read, easily, materials of first grade 
level in difficulty. He then should be 
given quantities of materials of first 
grade difficulty and allowed to read and 
read until he gains sufficient fluency and 
skill to enable him to pass on to reading 
of the next level in difficulty. 

Not only must we be concerned about 
the easiness of material for these slow 
readers, but also with the content of this 
material. A grave mistake may be made 
in giving a slow reading fourth grade 
boy a primer which contains merely sets 
of sentences about dollies and bunnies. 
While it is essential that these poor 
readers be supplied with easy reading 
materials, it is equally essential that 
these materials have enough substance 
in them to feed into the interests of 
children of more mature chronological 
age levels. 

One teacher tells of an incident in 
which a fifth grade boy who was a very 
poor reader, found on a library table 
some informative pamphlets’ which had 
been written for first grade children, 
“Gray Elephant,” “King Lion,” and 
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mo Nila B., and Bennett, Elizabeth. Pamphlets to Accompany Unit-Actvity Reading Series (Silver 
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“About Camels.” It so happened that at 
this time the class to which this child 
belonged was making a study based on 
Africa as a center of interest. He was 
such a poor reader that he could not 


read the geographies and other refer-}! 


ence books which his classmates were 
perusing, but he read these pamphlets 
about animals in Africa with delight and 
made a real contribution in reporting to 
the class facts which the other children 
didn’t know. 


It would be an excellent plan for 
librarians to organize easy materials 
into groups on shelves or tables, in terms 
of the more mature minds and interests 
of these older children who are slow 
readers. It would be an additional con- 
tribution if through their experiences 
with slow readers, librarians might pre- 
pare for teachers’ use, lists of books 
with a vocabulary of easy reading levels 
but with a content which would appeal 
to children with chronological ages in 
advance of their reading ages. 

Another consideration is that of 
broadening interests. While it is desir- 
able to build upon an individual interest 
in encouraging reading, we must take 
care not to keep a child reading too 
long on any one interest. It is necessary 
to take these slow readers where we find 
them, of course; but every effort should 
be made to broaden and extend their 
interests and tastes. For example, let 
us consider the case of Arthur, whose 
teacher wisely guided him into broader 
reading interests. Here is the teacher’s 
own account of what happened: 

Arthur had been on a trip with his father 
to his uncle’s ranch. Among all of the 


things he saw, the horses seemed to fasci- 
nate him the most. When he returned to 
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school he drew horses on paper, colored 
them, and cut them out. He discovered a 
pattern of a horse’s head. This he traced 
on wood of his own accord, painted it, cut 
it out, and nailed it on a long stick. 

Arthur had not been interested in read- 
ing all semester, and his ability to recog- 
nize words was very limited. In one of our 
readers was a story about a horse. Arthur 
saw the pictures of the horse and immedi- 
ately tried to read the story for himself. I 
helped him with the more difficult words 
and phrases, and once he had read the 
whole story he was proud of his accomplish- 
ment and eager to read more. I gave him 
a simple story about a pony; this he read 
quite readily. I then asked him to search 
for stories about horses which he would 
like to read. He found several and read 
them with little help. 

Believing that the time was ripe for 
broadening Arthur’s interests, I placed be- 
fore him an interesting story about a farm 
dog, telling him that here was a story about 
another farm animal, which I thought he 
would enjoy. He read this story with in- 
terest, after which I supplied him with two 
or three more stories about farm dogs, and 
he also found other dog stories for himself. 
From farm dogs we passed on to stories 
about sheep, then pigs, then cows, then to 
stories about farm life in general. In this 
way Arthur’s narrow interest in horses was 
extended to interests in all phases of the 
broad subject of farm life. 


Librarians, too, might use techniques 
similar to those described by the teacher 
in the example above, in broadening, 
extending and enriching the reading 
interests of children. 


It would be desirable if the librarian 
could find opportunities to make checks 
on the reading of the poor readers from 
time to time. These checks would give 
her an indication as to whether or not 
she is really meeting the needs of these 
children with the materials which she is 
providing them. Of course a formal 
check is not necessary or desirable. The 
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librarian may simply engage the child 
in a brief conversation when he returns 
a book, asking some such questions as 
these: What part in the book did you 
like best? What part did you think was 
the funniest? Did the story end the way 
you wanted it to? Why? Some such 
brief exchange between the librarian and 
the child will yield information which 
will enable the librarian to tell fairly well 
whether or not the book was sufficiently 
easy to enable the child to get the 
thought, and whether or not he has 
really read the book. 


Some librarians have a story hour 
once a week for different age levels of 
children. At this time, the librarian, 
herself, usually reads or tells stories to 
the children. The activities of this story 
hour might be extended to include child 
participation, also. Certain children 
might be invited to tell the most inter- 
esting part of some story they had read, 
to tell which of several stories they liked 
best and why, or to read a section of a 
story to the others. Any of these activ- 
ities would give the librarian some 
indication as to whether or not these 
children were really getting anything 
out of the books which they were reading. 


The problem of supplying teachers 
with information concerning sources of 
reading materials is one with which both 
school and public librarians can give 
much assistance. Classrooms in many 
cases are not adequately supplied with 
materials to meet the needs of the dif- 
ferent levels of reading ability which one 
finds in any one grade. Sometimes this 
is due to lack of funds, often it is due 
to unwise expenditures of funds. The 
librarian has a knowledge of children’s 
literature which would be an invaluable 
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aid to teachers in selecting new books 
for classroom use. 

Whether a classroom is meagerly sup- 
plied or abundantly supplied with books, 
it still does not have the resources to 
draw upon that a children’s library has. 
It would be quite unusual for a class- 
room to have a wide enough variety of 
easy books below the regular grade level 
to meet the needs and interests of all 
the slow readers in an ordinary class- 
room for a period of a year. A well- 
equipped city library should have a 
supply of books sufficiently varied in 
difficulty and subject matter so that it 
supplements the school in offering slow 
readers greater opportunities for exten- 
sive and satisfying reading experiences. 
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All of this, of course, is a challen 
to the librarian to take into account th 
fact that these remedial cases do exis 
in large numbers in the schools and tha 
it is her responsibility to see to it tha 
the shelves in the library are stock 
with an abundance of easy, interestin 
reading materials. In fact this matte 
of providing suitable materials is th 
crux of the whole problem, for after a 
wholesome reading is remedial reading 
Perhaps it is through the provisions 9 
adequate materials for this wholesom 
reading of retarded children that th 
librarian can make her greatest contri 
bution to a “Reorientation of remedia 
reading in a natural setting —th 
library.” tol 
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The ancients had a saying, De gusti- 
bus non disputandum est, thus asserting 
a belief that “there should be no argu- 
ment about tastes.” The same liberality 
of view and recognition of freedom to 
make personal choices has been expressed 
in many languages and in successive 
periods during medieval and modern 
times. But it is not a universally 
accepted principle. There have been 
times and places when individual taste 
has been restricted and imposed stand- 
ards have prevented free choice. Control 
of ideas is often attempted by control 
of reading matter, sometimes severely 
through censorship, but usually by the 
gentler pressure of efforts to influence 
personal taste. 


As children develop their own prefer} 
ences in reading, perhaps it will 
useful for parents, teachers and librar- 
ians to recall the ancient precept. If 
individual taste is to be tolerated and 
respected, this time-honored principle of 
liberty in aesthetic fields becomes par- 
ticularly significant for educators who 
guide child development in the language 
arts. They need to understand the deli- 
cate relationship between the adult guide 
and the child with his own impulses and 
tastes. They must realize that indi 
vidual interests merge with grou 
interests, so that the separate characte 
of a child’s choices is almost obliterated 
at times by his acceptance of group 
standards. It is essential, too, for adults t 





































to note the varying interests of a child 
NG t successive stages of development. In 
different moods and situations, the child 
of a given age may be inclined to alter 
his preferences. Experiences with books 
are not confined to reading alone but 
include other types of language explora- 
tion, for children as well as adults find 
the world of books opens many doors to 
group activity, self expression and tech- 
nical problems which may extend and 
enrich interest in reading. 


CHANGES IN CHILDREN 


From the time young children begin 
to enjoy hearing verses sung and stories 
told, their tastes in reading are being 
formed. As their own language expres- 
sion evolves from play with sounds 
through spontaneous dramatization of 
episodes to conscious production of 
stories, children simultaneously develop 
new criteria of their own for choosing 
books. Their taste reveals itself as they 
select picture books worth looking 
through repeatedly or story books they 
Twant to have read aloud again and 
again. Rich experiences in literature at 
‘Thome or in nursery school and kinder- 
garten lay the foundation for taste in 
books, which is not an insignificant part 
of reading readiness. 





When children enter the primary 
school the cultivation of reading taste 
.} is in danger of a serious set-back, unless 
there is a wise teacher with a well- 
equipped classroom ready to avoid the 
., risks and to turn to good account the 
manifest eagerness children show for 
gaining power to read books by them- 
selves. In this period of striving for 
some key to the magic and mystery of 
reading printed symbols, differences in 
taste lose their importance to some ex- 
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tent. Reading in groups is a social 
performance. Concentration on _ the 
gaining of skill limits attention to the 
quality of the stories read. 


However, it is noteworthy that the 
primary school continues to nurture 
taste and to provide for the varying 
interests of childhood. On the library 
table in the classroom is found a collec- 
tion of picture books and simple story 
books from which the children may 
choose their favorites with no compulsion 
to read the text, although many a child 
attempts it and soon succeeds in read- 
ing the easy library book he likes best. 
Often these attractive books are pre- 
sented to a group by the teacher, who 
continues to tell stories and read to her 
pupils. There are free discussions of 
pictures and favorite stories are drama- 
tized. Thus, the learning of reading 
techniques and the continued develop- 
ment of literary taste are guided by the 
primary teacher. 


The majority of children gain reason- 
able power for independent reading on 
their level of need and interest when 
they become eight or nine years of age. 
This is likewise a period when differences 
in taste are sharpened. Temperament is 
mysterious and complex so far as 
revealed by any analysis. It is baffling 
to study the nature of an individual 
child through his choices of reading 
material. One child will range through 
all the types of literature, while another 
will consume the monotonous diet of a 
single series as long as it lasts. These 
two extremes of taste may appear at 
this stage when some children begin to 
read alone as if their hunger would 
never be satisfied. 


Usually the boys and girls ready for 
independent reading likewise have a zest 
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for new experiences, and they satisfy 
this craving vicariously through stories 
of many types. Some stories must be 
true, but there is also a strong desire 
for the adventurous, fanciful, or heroic 
tales not limited to reality. Humorous 
stories and verse are generally in favor, 
but whimsical writing seldom appeals to 
readers between ten and twelve years of 
age. Poetry, bold in style and theme, 
may attract many boys and girls. The 
few plays available are read with enjoy- 
ment but unfortunately this form of 
literature has been neglected by notable 
juvenile authors. As the interests of 
older children tend to center around 
hobbies, while sex differences or voca- 
tional aims color their choices, there 
come to be more definite patterns dis- 
cernible in the records of books, stories 
and articles read by individuals. 


Librarians, teachers, reviewers, 
authors, and the makers of book lists 
recognize this tendency to concentrate 
on particular subjects. They encourage 
children to center part of their reading 
around favorite themes for a time, as 
long as good material is available. The 
librarian buys more books on ships for 
the boys who want to find out about the 
craft that cruised the seas from ancient 
to modern times. Animal stories are not 
written fast enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of boys and girls from ten to 
twelve years of age. The teacher collects 
anthologies of verse for the girls who 
enjoy poetry and are busy writing verses 
of their own. The reviewer in a chil- 
dren’s magazine’ chooses books on differ- 
ent themes for each issue, in order that 
the boys and girls will find brief com- 
ments on a dozen books when they hunt 


1Story Parade. “‘Book News” by Barbara Nolen. New York: Association for Arts in Childhood. 
2Reading for Fun (Edited by Eloise Ramsey). Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English. 
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for stories about animals or pioneers or 
fairies or any one of a hundred other 
popular subjects in children’s literature, 
Many a successful author knows that he 
can continue to write historical tales and 
keeps a steady following of eager reader; 
quick to seize each new book as it comes 
from the press. The editor of an excel- 
lent reading list” has wisely grouped to- 
gether both easier books and harder ones 
dealing with similar subjects. 

As older boys and girls grow accus- 
tomed to reading for themselves, and the 
pressure of adolescent activities in- 
creases, their interest in books may de- 
cline temporarily or even permanently, 
This happens to some children, even 
though they have genuine power in read- 
ing, an abundant supply of attractive 
books, and sympathetic guidance from 
teachers and parents. No doubt this 
tendency brings many children with less 
ability in reading and limited library re- 
sources down to a level of mediocre taste 
which is reflected in the enormous sale of 
trivial publications to adolescents and 
adults. Whether literacy is really bene- 
ficial to individuals and society depends 
upon the use made of reading skills, the 
attitude formed toward books, and the 
standards of taste evolved. 

The spontaneous remarks of a few 
twelve-year-old children give startling 
evidence that there is need for something 
more than speed and comprehension in 
building a sound program for reading in 
the elementary school and continuing de- 
velopment of reading taste in secondary 
school. 


“When I was just learning to read I 


liked it very much. As I grew older I} 


began to like it less. Now I like it very 
little.” 
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“I used to be more interested in read- 
ing than I am now. I have noticed my- 
self that I can’t read for a long time 
and that there are many other things 
that interest me more than reading.” 

“Last year I took out a good many 
library books. Now I am letting up be- 
cause 1 am getting sick of books.” 

“I don’t like to read very much. My 
mother and father want me to read and 
I say I will, but I don’t.” 

“When I was younger I liked reading. 
I still like certain kinds. I read very 
slow and I am not a good reader. Read- 
ing is dull. I guess it’s the books.” 

“I do not like to read. I despise it. 
No book is exciting enough or funny 
enough for me. There have been three 
books in my whole life I’ve liked and to 
tell you the truth I have not finished a 
book since I read those three.” 


Lest these frank statements seem too 
discouraging, it is well to remember that 
each pupil could be matched with others 
who have found increasing delight in 
wider reading as adolescence extends 
their interests and powers. However, the 
young adolescent may become a problem 
to parents and teachers, who need to 
note the causes for an ebb in reading 
interest. 


At this stage boys and girls alike 
find themselves in a more complicated 
world. Their responsibilities to teams 
or clubs or gangs demand time and 
energy. A host of personal and social 
problems fills their minds and casts a blur 
over the printed page. Just at this time 
the adolescent is in a school situation 
where books seem to dominate his life. 
The number, size and difficulty of text- 
books increases; requirements for out- 


side reading multiply as teachers of vari- 


ous subjects make their assignments; 
and the turmoil of conflicting interests 
within the adolescent makes it difficult 
for the individual to choose satisfactory 
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literary channels for his own reading. 
Radio programs and motion pictures be- 
come even more distracting and the en- 
ticements of adult periodicals disperses 
time and energy in many shallows. 

Differences in reading ability have 
some effect on the pattern of choice 
made by individuals. But the increasing 
supply of easy books with limited vo- 
cabulary, simple language structure and 
good illustrations now enables the child 
with less reading power to widen his in- 
terests and pursue them in books as a 
road to vicarious experience. This is a 
marked gain, for it permits the continued 
growth of the child not only in reading 
and in literary taste, but also in self- 
confidence. The humiliation and prob- 
lem behavior of many non-readers are 
yielding to the corrective treatment of 
sympathetic teachers and the entice- 
ments of easy, attractive books and 
magazines. The improvement of reading 
often becomes one means of releasing 
latent powers and re-making the pat- 
tern of life for a child who has been 
inhibited. As he becomes receptive to ex- 
perience and free in expression the scope 
of his reading widens and the need for 
special books may cease. 


VarieTIEs OF Reapinc MatrTer 

The quantity and quality of juvenile 
literature available for reading material 
are astounding. Although the making of 
books, magazines and newspapers for 
children really began within the last hun- 
dred years, it has already become an im- 
portant division of the publishing in- 
dustry. Children who read the English 
language and particularly those in the 
United States, have a wide range of pub- 
lications from which they may choose to 
suit their own tastes. Favorite books of 
an earlier day are reprinted, stories 
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from every country and language are 
translated, while new stories, poems, 
plays and pictures appear in the con- 
stant flow of books which come from the 
presses by the hundreds each year. 


The range of themes and style in 
children’s reading materials is familiar 
from the usual classification of juvenile 
literature. There are picture books for 
all ages, nursery rhymes and tales, fairy 
stories and folk tales, fables and legends, 
myths and hero stories, realistic ac- 
counts of child life in familiar settings 
and in foreign lands, tales from history 
and animal life, biography and travel, 
adventure and mystery stories, factual 
accounts of scientific inventions and 
technical processes, nonsense stories and 
wonder tales. There is all the range of 
poetry including funny jingles, lyric 
verse that merges into song, and narra- 
tive poems with epic quality. Plays and 
essays have begun to find their place in 
the treasure house of children’s books. 

The distribution of this wealth of 
reading matter to children has been ac- 
celerated by diversification of school 
books, the extension of public library 
services and the manufacture of certain 
juvenile books in large quantities at low 
cost. Sales of books for children are 
pushed now in various kinds of shops as 
well as specialized book-stores. The book 
club for children has been in existence 
long enough to prove its worth, and this 
record is well set forth in its recent 
report of service to schools.* Circulating 
libraries to distribute children’s books 
for a moderate fee are being developed. 
Children’s Book Week in the fall and the 
Children’s Spring Book Festival have 
given excellent publicity to juvenile lit- 
terature and have increased sales in this 
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field so that publishers are justified in 
producing a variety of children’s books 
with a price range that makes owner. 
ship of a few books possible for any 
child in this country, outside the group 
of destitute families. 

The forms of children’s reading ma- 
terials have been diversified. Books range 
from the tiny stocking books which just 
fit the hand of a small child through all 
shapes and sizes to the big picture books 
and weighty volumes of children’s ency- 
clopedia. Anthologies of verse, collec- 
tions of stories and series of books have 
their appeal to children who want a 
great deal of the same kind of thing, 
Magazines and newspapers attract the 
boys and girls who like a varied dict 
at certain times. The reading of current 
literature and news introduces children 
to many authors, artists and ideas they 
may follow further in books. There are 
good reasons for presenting reading 
matter in various forms, to fit the 
themes and styles of authors, the tech- 
niques of different artists, the range of 
prices, and the tastes of young readers. 

New stimuli to reading interests may 
be derived from photoplays and radio 
programs, if children are guided in mak- 
ing the connection between these new 
forms of literature and the books avail- 
able. There is no use in decrying the in- 
fluence of radio and movies on children. 
These forms of recreation are established 
and have a powerful attraction for boys 
and girls. It is essential that parents, 
teachers and librarians help to secure 
good programs and share with children 
the enjoyment of selected photoplays 
and broadcasts. Then it will be easier to 
guide children in their reading of books 
and magazines related to the stories seen 


3Ferris, Helen, ed. To Enrich Life. New York: Junior Literary Guild. 
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on the screen or those heard over the 
radio. In its broadcasts of Tales From 
Far and Near, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System* and cooperating organiza- 
tions are making a notable contribution 
to the linking of radio programs with 
children’s reading. 

The varieties of reading matter per- 
mit boys and girls to explore many 
paths, and adults concerned with the de- 
velopment of children’s literary tastes 
need to cultivate in themselves patience 
and tolerance. As Francis Bacon said, 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” Evidently modern chil- 
dren feel the same way, and it behooves 
their adult guides to remember that chil- 
dren must decide for themselves what 
they like and they will develop discrim- 
ination only as they sample different 
kinds of books and discover their rela- 
tive merits. 


LanevacE Activity IN SociaL 
SITUATIONS 


Experiences connected with reading 
need to be diversified and pleasurable if 
genuine interest in desirable kinds of 
books, stories and pictures is to be cul- 
tivated. Reading is much more than the 
perusal of printed pages. Children who 
become book-lovers usually discover 
many worthy and delightful ways of en- 
joying books. ‘Their own activities 
mingle assimilation, organization and ex- 
pression. The development of reading 
tastes through participation in activities 
connected with printed matter is a field 
for careful study by educators who seek 
to guide children’s experiences. 

Social situations of various types are 
particularly effective in stimulating in- 
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terest in reading. The enjoyment and 
use of books and magazines is not a 
solitary performance in its best form at 
any age and certainly not in childhood. 
People have always shared their stories, 
and this impulse is strong in children, 
whether the audience is one adult at 
home or a small group at school. Even 
the making of books is a cooperative en- 
terprise and children find satisfaction in 
work with others as they produce their 
own books and magazines. Boys and 
girls are particularly responsive to the 
opinions of their peers on books and 
stories. The power of social suggestion 
is revealed in their preference for books 
other children have read and recom- 
mended. 


Reading together is one of the finest 
examples of activity in a social situation 
which may exert considerable influence 
on the development of taste. Whether 
the group is composed of children alone 
or children with an adult, the inter- 
change of ideas and the intensification 
of enjoyment may be highly beneficial 
in guiding reading interests. Whether 
the group is a family at home, or a class 
at school, or a mixed audience in the 
library, the experience of reading to- 
gether strengthens personal bonds, 
deepens appreciation, and _ clarifies 
meaning, provided the conditions are 
friendly, informal and comfortable. 

Reading aloud is neglected by many 
adults, because they are unduly anxious 
that children should read independently. 
Boys and girls of all ages sometimes 
like to hear stories read by their parents 
and teachers, if the choice is good and 
the voice pleasing. Certain stories are 
best read aloud, so that the humor or 
excitement or problem may be enjoyed 


4American School of the Air. Teacher’s Manual and Classroom Guide. New York: Columbia Broadcasting Syst 
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and discussed at once. Of course listen- 
ing should be voluntary and the time for 
the story limited, so that compulsion and 
fatigue may not cause restlessness. If 
not overdone, the adult’s reading of 
stories to children may become a spur 
to better form in oral reading and like- 
wise an aid to exploration of new themes. 
Books of greater difficulty should be 
introduced to children by an adult who 
reads aloud selected parts and talks over 
the meaning of incidents. 

Most children would like to read 
stories to others, if they felt sure of 
themselves and the audience. It is diffi- 
cult to find time and to create a favor- 
able setting for the sharing of stories 
children want to read aloud in their 
own groups. Often the situation is 
handled very well by letting an older 
child or competent reader take charge 
and use discretion in managing time and 
participants. If the teacher has already 
guided the pupils in forming standards 
for reading together, these small groups 
may retire into corners of the room to 
enjoy stories together. Exchange be- 
tween classes is worth while occasionally, 
either by arranging for older children 
to read to younger groups, or for little 
children to bring their new books into 
another class after having become well 
acquainted with the new stories. 

Dramatic interpretation of stories 
read is a spontaneous form of expres- 
sion, growing directly out of the impulse 
to reconstruct experience, whether chil- 
dren see the incident, hear it told in a 
story, or read about it from a book. 
Teachers of primary reading have long 
understood the values of the children’s 
recurrent exclamation, “Let’s play the 
story!” Their enjoyment of dramatic 
play heightens their interest in reading. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The effort to interpret the story cor. 
rectly in action sends them back 
repeatedly to the book for re-reading 
of conversation, descriptions and _inci- 
dents. Physical activity in playing the 
story is a good counterbalance to the 
restraint small children feel when they 
first settle down to books and attempt 
all the fine coordinations required in 
learning to read. Social opportunities 
in dramatic play likewise help to offset 
the solitary aspects of reading to one- 
self. The materials used in acting out a 
story are diversified and give children a 
chance to work with concrete means of 
representing ideas. This, too, helps to 
balance the reading experience, which 
should include expression in other than 
purely verbal forms. Gesture, speech, 
writing, construction, design, song and 
dance may be woven together in the play 
children produce as an outcome of their 
reading a story together. The plans and 
calculations they make may go beyond 
the book, but always return to it as the 
center of their enterprise. 

To an increasing extent, older boys 
and girls are allowed the opportunity 
for dramatic interpretation of stories 
they select as appropriate either for 
short, spontaneous plays or to be pre- 
sented as carefully prepared perforn- 
ances. Whenever a group analyzes a 
book or story to discover its dramatic 
potentialities, the experience sharpens 
their standards of literary criticism and 
tends to affect the development of taste. 
In planning to give a play, older pupils 
may carry on research which takes them 
far beyond the story they have chosen 
to dramatize. For more knowledge of 
the historical setting, they may go to 
factual books. To improve their stage 
effects, they search for technical guid- 
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Out of one type of reading 
experience, they may be guided into 
several other channels where different 
books prove useful. 


ance. 


Creative writing by children is a form 
of expression closely linked with their 
experiences in hearing or reading stories 
and verses. Practically all the examples 
of original poetry and prose which have 
been produced by children show the 
influence of good or poor background 
in literature. Boys and girls who listen 
to many beautiful stories and verse, 
appropriate in theme, and simple in 
style, are more likely to find artistic 
forms in their own writing, with little 
conscious effort on their part and with- 
out much direct guidance from an adult. 
Their taste in reading is reciprocally 
affected by their own experience in self- 
expression. 

Children who try to say a thing 
accurately, humorously, beautifully, or 
ina thrilling fashion will begin to ana- 
lyze the way effects are secured by the 
authors of books and stories. This 
increases the child’s activity in reading, 
for he thinks about style and sequence 
in addition to following the story. 
Because creative writing is a normal 
activity in modern schools, many boys 
and girls share their stories and verse 
with other children and show whatever 
they produce to an adult without hesi- 
tation. When they are sure of a sympa- 
thetic audience, social criticism is 
valued and not feared. The cycle of 
social exchange includes group writing 
as well as group reading. Some children 
prefer to compose stories and verse with 
others rather than alone. All newspapers 
and magazines produced by class or 
school are group enterprises. They are 
read with great interest by children who 
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write the copy and then watch the effect 
on readers from a new angle as authors 
and editors. 


The whole process of putting ideas 
into words and pictures for others to 
enjoy or study has become an important 
area for enriching children’s experiences 
with books and magazines. The making 
of picture books by children in the 
kindergarten is the first step in a suc- 
cession of activities which leads to 
considerable knowledge and_ technical 
skill as older children produce books 
they have written, illustrated, designed, 
bound and printed. For the child who 
likes to read so much that he might be- 
come a book-worm curled in a corner, 
avoiding physical exertion, the active job 
of making books is an important channel 
to diversify interests. It may become 
equally helpful as a stimulus to interest 
in books for the boy or girl more eager 
to do things himself than to read about 
the deeds of others. Occasionally the 
making of a book is a secret and solitary 
enterprise with one child in the triple 
role of author, illustrator and publisher, 
at last appearing shyly or proudly with 
a magnum opus. More often books are 
made by a small group, self-chosen or 
elected, and their publication is a 
cooperative undertaking. This experi- 
ence helps them to understand the way 
their own books are produced and such 
knowledge tends to affect their attitude 
toward reading materials. 

Critical evaluation of books by chil- 
dren goes on freely when they discover 
that tastes may differ and the expression 
of preferences is encouraged. Teachers 
invite children to express their views on 
stories and illustrations, in order to 
select reading materials that will fit 
their present tastes and also to discover 
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ways of diversifying and improving their 
standards for choosing books. Pupils 
who carry on their own writing and 
share in library management develop 
power in critical analysis of books with 
reference to several features. They con- 
sider not only their own enjoyment of 
books, but also the way they may appeal 
to others. They look at print, design 
and illustration to weigh their qualities 
along with that of the story. 

A collection’ of book reviews by chil- 
dren from eight to twelve years reveals 
some special preferences and real inter- 
est in features enhancing the stories: 


Babette, by Clare Turlay Newberry; illus- 
trated by author. 


“T like the book Babette because it has 
beautiful pictures outlined in black and 
white and it seems so natural and so real. 
Also I like Babette because I like kittens 
and all kinds of animal books.” 


Chimney Sweep Tower, by Rita Kissin; 
illustrated by Helen Finger. 

“T like this book because it has lots of 
conversation and adventure. No matter how 
much you read of it you'll always want 
more. It has interesting pictures. It’s a 
jolly book in most of its parts. I was sorry 
when it was finished.” 


Dancing Cloud, by Mary Marsh Buff; 
illustrated by Conrad Buff. 


“I like the book because the pictures 
were so colorful. I liked the printing. It 
was very easy to read, and very interesting 
to learn how the dawn people lived, and 
how they built their hogans. The Indian 
girl made designs on the desert while herd- 
ing the sheep, and her mother made her a 
small loom so she could weave a rug.” 


Seven Simeons, by Boris Artzybasheff; 
illustrated by author. 

“TI liked the book very much because the 
pictures were on the side of the pages. And 
it was very funny. It was a very beautiful 
book. In one part of the story the Simeons 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


took the princess from the king of Boozan 
Island. I like the printing because the 
color was in some of the words.” 


Susan Beware, by Mabel Leigh Hunt; 
illustrated by Mildred Boyle. 

“This is a very thrilling story. It’s about 
a little girl named Susan and her brother 
named Dick. She is always getting into 
trouble. I liked the book because it was 
exciting. You never know what the chapter 
will bring, but it almost always brings 
mischief.” 


Termite City, by Alfred E. Emerson and 
Eleanor Fish; illustrated by Keith Ward, 

“This is a splendid book all about the 
termites. I was interested in this book be- 
cause there were plenty of things I didn’t 
know. The most interesting part is the cost 
to the United States when termites eat the 
farmer’s corn and destroy telephone poles 
and other things.” 


Wings for the Smiths, by Alice Delgliesh; 
illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 

“This book is about airplanes. I like the 
story because it keeps you in suspense. 
Some of the illustrations are not beautiful, 
but are funny and cute. I must say I have 
never read a book just like this. It is odd 
and I enjoyed it very much.” 


The Wonder World of Ants, by Wilfrid S. 
Bronson; illustrated by author. 


“What are ants? What do they eat? 
Have they any brains? Do you ever ask 
yourself any of these questions? If s0, 
read this book. Each chapter tells about 
different kinds of ants and their occupa 
tions. I liked the book very much and its 
splendid illustrations tell a lot about ants.” 


When older children begin to show 
interest in the lives of adults, it is desir- 
able for the teacher to guide pupils to 
good biographical sketches of authors 
and illustrators. Their lives may seem 
less thrilling than the adventures of 
fighting men and explorers; however, 
many authors and illustrators have ex- 


5O0ur Own Book Reviews, by Boys and Girls. New York: Association for Arts in Childhood. 
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citing experiences to relate and some 
possess the skill to write about them- 
selves in ways that hold the attention of 
older boys and girls. For years The 
Horn Book® has published interesting 
articles by living authors and _illus- 
trators. It is particularly important 
that modern children should be rid of 
the false impression one boy expressed, 
“Why, I thought all authors were dead !” 
In a time when the making of books for 
young readers is carried on by a distin- 
guished professional group, which in- 
cludes remarkable individuals who know 
how to tell of their work directly and 
dramatically, there is a special oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to understand 
the people who make books for them. It 
is a delightful experience for children to 
listen while the person who wrote the 
story or drew the illustrations explains 
his work. Thousands of children have 
been thrilled as they heard such speakers 
in school, libraries and book fairs on 
special occasions. Others have listened 
to authors telling their stories and 
their experiences on radio programs. 
Biographies will reveal more of the vivid, 
fine qualities in these makers of books 
for children. 


Invariably other children are fasci- 
nated by observation of the technical 
process through which words become 
print. Classes arrange trips to the local 
newspaper office, a small job printing 
plant or a larger press where books and 
magazines are printed in color and pro- 
duced in large quantities. The long 
history of records can be reconstructed 


in the classroom as children experiment 


with primitive forms of writing them- 
selves and then discuss quantity produc- 
tion by the intricate machines they have 
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seen in operation. The manufacture and 
distribution of books for schools, homes 
and libraries is an industry worth study, 
since it has a close relation to the busi- 
ness of childhood in school years, as well 
as the cultural interests of adult life. 


Usually some of the older boys 
attempt a venture in printing either at 
home or in school if materials are avail- 
able. A simple hand press is a useful 
piece of equipment and proves its value 
in printing notices and forms for the 
school. Even the little children delight 
in printing with large rubber type and 
in learning to operate a typewriter. 
There are numerous opportunities for 
turning this enthusiasm into channels of 
real value to children and genuine 
service to the school community. Printed 
matter takes on new significance when 
boys and girls produce it. As realization 
of the manifold forms and functions 
grows, children see more in books than 
the stories and pictures. Particularly 
for the child who is not bookish, these 
technical and utilitarian aspects of print 
may serve as fresh stimuli to reading for 
its own sake. 


Library ownership and management 
needs to become a part of life for every 
child. No matter how extensive a collec- 
tion the public library offers in its 
reading room or circulation department, 
personal possession of a few beloved 
books is essential to continuous develop- 
ment of reading power and literary 
taste. Even though the school library 
subscribes to all the juvenile magazines 
of good quality, each child needs a sub- 
scription to some periodical in his own 
name, so that the joy of anticipating the 
arrival of each issue by mail will whet 
his appetite for reading the varied con- 


®The Horn Book (Managing editor, Beulah Folmsbee). Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
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tents of the magazine at once, and the 
pleasure of re-reading favorite stories in 
back numbers may be his at will. Select- 
ing one’s own reading materials, arrang- 
ing the collection in an orderly way, and 
lending books and magazines to others 
will give any child a sense of being a 
real reader and connoisseur of literature. 


Thoughtful parents start a child’s 
personal library while the potential 
reader is still an infant. They do not 
depend altogether upon gifts, but make 
systematic selection of books recom- 
mended for young children and soon let 
the child help in choosing some of his 
own books. When school days begin, 
they turn to teachers for advice on 
reading materials to fit the child’s power 
and interests. As pocket money is pro- 
vided or small jobs enable the child to 
earn pin money, he is encouraged to save 
part of it for purchase of the books he 
wants most to add to those given him. 
Sometimes the child makes his own book- 
shelves, designs a book-plate and keeps 
a card catalog of the volumes in his 
library. Usually children are eager to 
take their books to school, so that their 
delight in reading is shared by others. 
As they turn to larger collections, 
growth of a personal library should be 
continued steadily. 


School and public libraries have spe- 
cial values, since they are community 
centers developed by cooperative en- 
deavor. It is important that children 
be led to realize their part in main- 
taining as well as using books from 
public collections. The first step is 
taken when little children help to estab- 
lish a classroom library by choosing 
books, furnishing the reading corner and 
devising simple rules for using books. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Older boys and girls can share the 
management of an _ extensive school 
library, as they are trained by the 
librarian in keeping records and repair- 
ing books. There are individual children 
who gain satisfaction from managing the 
routine of a library and thus their lack 
of interest in reading is overcome s0 
that they find books attracting them for 
the sake of their content. 


Seldom is there provision for children 
to participate in the management of 
their room in a public library. However, 
the librarians have many ways of ap- 
pealing to their juvenile patrons, so that 
their sense of social responsibility and 
their appreciation of a public service 
will lead to increased respect and love 
of books. The serious business of ac- 
quiring one’s own card for use of library 
books is an important and pleasant 
event to a child, if the librarian is cor- 
dial. The handling of rules can make or 
break a child’s enthusiasm for library 
books and this is well understood by 
librarians who value a child’s interest 
in reading and trust in fair play above 
strict regulations on books. The at- 
mosphere of the library and its provi- 
sions for entertainment and activity of 
children are strong forces in building 
the habit of reading. 


GUIDANCE OF EXPERIENCE 


Variety and flexibility in the indi- 
vidual’s program of reading are desir- 
able because they widen the possible 
range of enjoyment and development. No 
matter how high the literary standards 
of the adult, whether parent, teacher, or 
librarian, these standards should not be 
prematurely imposed on any child. As 
many a well-meaning adult has learned, 


7Fargo, Lucile, Activity Book for School Libraries. New York: American Library Association. 
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the imposition of standards on the ris- 
ing generation seldom succeeds. Taste 
is not transferable from one person to 
another, but it grows as maturation 
occurs, opportunity permits, and ex- 
perience is guided. 

The reading tastes of children differ 
considerably and individuals tend to 
form their own patterns of choice by 
which they determine the books and 
magazines they prefer. But it would 
be a mistake to think that all chil- 
dren have different patterns of taste. 
It would be equally erroneous to sup- 
pose that any particular child has a 
fixed and unalterable pattern of pref- 
erences in reading. Any librarian or 
teacher knows that common interests 
tend to create similar trends in the 
book selections made by large num- 
bers of children. Many a parent mar- 
vels at the wide range of taste revealed 
by a child’s choice of reading matter at 
successive stages of development and in 
different moods. Many a parent also 


becomes disturbed at the complete lack 
of interest in books displayed by some 
children at certain stages. The amount 
and kind of reading may vary consid- 
erably at times without serious loss of 
power or impairment of taste. 

Divergent tastes in reading at various 
stages of development reflect different 
types of experience in childhood and 
indicate anticipation of new ways of 
living in the adult world. Tolerance of 
the shifting pattern of taste revealed 
by any particular child is the best path 
to his confidence and the surest course 
for the parent, teacher or librarian 
who seeks to guide his reading. 

In The Education of Henry Adams, 
a modern man has stated again the 
long cherished principle of freedom for 
choice of those things pleasing to an 
individual. ‘These questions of taste, 
of feeling, . . . . need no settlement. 
Everyone carries his own inch rule of 
taste, and amuses himself by apply- 
ing it.” 





PATTERNS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mary Peacock Dovetas 


State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
School Library Adviser 


The factors that combine to make a 
unified, a vital library program are so 
closely allied that it is not possible to 
pull them apart and to say “from this 
came this thing and from that came 
another.” It is indeed well that this 
integration must exist, else would the 
foundation of the present concept of 
education be undermined. The Child, the 
Book, the Teacher, the Librarian, the 


Library Room—they are all so woven 
together that to explain the part one 
plays apart from the others is not pos- 
sible. If a child is to be prepared to 
answer his own questions tomorrow, he 
must begin to learn how to answer them 
today. The library has as its function 
the desire to be an open storehouse of 
facts and fancy to satisfy the fertile 
mind of life. The school begins with the 
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child of elementary school age. It is the 
needs of this elementary school child 
which must first be met. The books must 
be selected to meet his reading level, his 
interests, his needed stimulation, his 
satisfaction, without losing sight of his 
ever increasing mental, physical, and 
emotional status. His teachers and his 
librarians must be mindful of his all 
important ego and must plan for his 
social growth. His library room must 
be arranged and equipped to meet his 
present need and to make him capable 
and desirous of using those other 
libraries to which he will grow—public, 
secondary school, and college. 

In preparing for an elementary school 
library program it is first necessary to 
see the whole of the library span and 
then to fit each component part so that 
the visioned whote can result. Much of 
the work now being carried on in the 
elementary school library field is of an 
experimental nature, but a conscientious 
effort is being made to recognize the pat- 
terns that will produce a worth-while 
program. In North Carolina, as in 
many states, a very definite and con- 
certed effort to make the library fill its 
place in the elementary school has been 
under way for the past ten years. Dur- 
ing the past five years definite acceptable 
practices have been readily observable. 
These practices and the steps which lead 
to their recognition are presented here 
as the experiences of one state’s system. 
They apply to city, urban, and con- 
solidated rural schools alike. Many of 
the most remote rural 
schools have found the practices in city 
schools are just what they need, and 
vice versa. The main consideration has 
been the child—and children are chil- 


dren the world over. 


consolidated 
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As a state, North Carolina is of the 
opinion that the central elementary 
school library room, sufficient in size and 
adequately equipped to seat a full class 
group, is superior to the classroom 
library idea which previously was wide- 
spread. Each classroom is, of course, 
privileged to borrow a classroom collec- 
tion of books for use in connection with 
any unit of study and for individual or 
group interests. These collections do 
not remain in the classrooms beyond 
their periods of usefulness. One school 
which adopted a central library plan 
was amazed and confused to learn that 
five out of seven grades were preparing 
to begin a unit on Indian life in the early 
fall. Pity the poor children who year 
after year sang Indian songs and read 
Indian stories when the same woods in 
which the Indians lurked held trees and 
rocks, held cities with governments, held 
homes and living people. It shouldn’t 
have happened; they should have known! 
True, it shouldn’t have happened and 
they should have known, but it did hap- 
pen and they didn’t know. There was 
no supervisor ; each teacher had built up 
her own materials; each grade course of 
study had a loophole for Indians. The 
centralization of library materials re- 
sulted in a revolutionary readjustment 
of units for each grade, worked out by 
the teachers in the library with an eye 
to pupil perspective and a unified school 
experience. In this school the library 
was the coordinating factor. The same 
plan of reorganization might have been 
worked out another way, but no matter 
in what way, the available and needed 
materials would of necessity be taken 
into account. When all materials are 
readily available to everyone, it is much 
easier to use them with all groups. 
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The cooperative venture of organizing 
a central elementary school library and 
planning for its use is an integrating 
situation which should not be missed. A 
few years ago, one city in the state 
decided to employ one full time library 
school graduate who had been a highly 
successful elementary school teacher to 
act as coordinator for the elementary 
school libraries. There were eleven ele- 
mentary school buildings, each with a 
collection of books, some with library 
rooms and some without. First of all, a 
teacher-librarian for each school was 
appointed. This teacher was to have as 
her extra-curricular duty the promotion 
of the library program, just as some 
other teachers had playground duty, or 
health records, or assembly programs. 
All teachers were to cooperate in carry- 
ing out the adopted program. The co- 
ordinator then met with the teachers in 
each building to go over with them col- 
lectively their plans for the year. Fol- 
lowing this a survey of available books 
was made to see how well the existing 
collection related to the program of 
work planned for the classrooms. This 
was preliminary to the organization of 
the book collections and to the purchase 
of additional books. 


A copy of the Children’s Catalog’ and 
of Rue’s Subject Index to Readers’ was 
purchased for each building and an 
additional copy of each for the coordi- 
nator. At each school the coordinator 
and the teacher-librarian began the 
classification of the books, using the 
classification number indicated in the 
Children’s Catalog and checking in the 
catalog each title found in the collec- 
tion. The coordinator’s catalog showed 


the holdings of every school and could 
be used to locate books for exchange 
between schools when needed titles had 
not yet been secured. It also served as 
a guide for immediate purchases. At this 
point the help of the children was 
sought. In each building one grade, 
usually that of the teacher-librarian, 
took the responsibility for helping with 
the library. A small group was taught 
to make library figures, and these chil- 
dren marked the classification numbers 
with white ink on the backs of the books. 
Others pasted in pockets and date due 
slips and prepared book cards. Others 
under direction made penciled slips 
which could be used as a shelf list until 
typed ones could be prepared by the 
school secretaries from the slips. Since 
the library was undertaken as a major 
unit, it did not matter that a period of 
six weeks was used. During that time, 
the boys and girls learned much in co- 
operation, in citizenship, in reading, in 
writing, in how to study, in art, and in 


fellowship. 


As a study of the Dewey classification 
system progressed, the group called in 
the art teacher to plan with them a set 
of pictures or a frieze which they might 
use in teaching every class in school how 
to help themselves in the library. Chil- 
dren in the first two grades had regular 
library periods during which time they 
were taught how to handle books, how 
to locate those they would most enjoy, 
and were given encouragement in han- 
dling and reading books. At no time did 
the library period become a mere book 
exchange period. Children in the upper 
grades were taught, in addition, the 
sense of the Dewey classification scheme, 


1Children’s Catalog. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 
2Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Readers. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938, 
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the use of the dictionary, the use of the 
encyclopedia, the use of the table of 
contents and the index of a book, and 
other tools. The card catalog was not 
taught at that time since none had been 
made. Much of the teaching was done 
by the pupils who had undertaken the 
library unit. 

In each school now each grade is 
scheduled to the library with its own 
teacher for reading or research at least 
two forty-five minute periods each week. 
In addition, time is arranged for book 
exchange before school, after school, and 
at certain designated periods each day. 
The teacher-librarian looks after the 
records for circulation. 

This same spirit of cooperation seems 
to appear wherever a central library 
program is promoted as a _ vitalizing 
force in the school. The following nar- 
rative report from the librarian of an 
elementary school for Negroes shows 
the same feeling of pupil and teacher 
cooperation: 

“The pupils of the fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth grades were scheduled to the library. 
The fifth grade pupils had 120 minutes in 
the library and the sixth and seventh 
grades had 80 minutes a week. When the 
space afforded it, some of the pupils of the 
lower grades came to the library with their 
teachers to read. These pupils seemed to 
enjoy this and some of them wrote letters 
expressing their thanks. 


“Most of the special days were cele- 
brated. Special emphasis was placed on 
Book Week. Pupils made illustrations of 
books they had read. Informal picture con- 
tests were given. The last day of Book 
Week all the grades were represented in 
a play entitled “Book Characters in the 
Library.” This play was under the direc- 
tion of the Book Week Committee. For the 
Book Week program I think the success 
was due to the splendid cooperation given 
by the other departments. The music 
teacher taught some of the pupils an ap- 


propriate dance and the Glee Club fur- 
nished the music. A huge book which was 
used as an entrance for the characters was 
made by the Industrial Arts Department, 
The costumes were made by the Home 
Economics Department. Decorations for 
the stage included a beautiful house of 
book friends. Materials used for this house 
were book jackets and an old cardboard 
box. 

“The other special days were celebrated 
in much the same way as Book Week, 
Pupils looked up stories and poems to use 
in their class work and some original stories 
and poems were written. Displays were 
made by the use of books and pictures from 
our own collection and beautiful pictures 
loaned us by our supervisor.” 


In Durham the elementary school 
library program has been guided by the 
high school librarian. Here, as in 
every place that has several elementary 
schools, a planned series of meetings for 
professional growth has been carried on 
each year. At each meeting immediate 
problems are discussed and plans made 
for improving the situation in each 
school. 

The librarian of the Senior High 
School, who guided the work in the ele- 
mentary schools, said in her annual re- 
port to the superintendent : 


“The progress made is evident not only 
in the improvement of the physical appear- 
ance of the library room, but also in the 
organization of the library material. 
Through improved organization the library 
in each school is able to render to the 
school better service. The librarians and 
teacher-librarians have worked unselfishly 
to promote library activities in their own 
schools. 

“As a constructive educational plan the 
formation of the Library Department has 
been of benefit both to the members them- 
selves and through them to the pupils and 
teachers in the schools which they repre- 
sent. By referring to the record of activ- 
ities and improvements in the libraries, one 
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can see that the cooperative effort as 
brought about by an organized group has 
had visible results. A well-organized library 
is the first step toward giving good library 
service to the school. The librarian has an 
incentive for further achievement with the 
knowledge that the library material is or- 
ganized and with the feeling that several 
are working together for the same results. 

“The department as a whole appreciates 
the spirit of cooperation that is evident be- 
tween the administration and this group. 
With the interest of the administration the 
work of the department will continue to 
advance smoothly.” 


A central library can work effectively, 
however, where there is only one school 
concerned. In one community with a 
population of 500 people, there is a 
large consolidated school. In this school 
one teacher was so sold on the central 
library idea that her enthusiasm was 
caught by the other teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. At the beginning of the 
program the elementary school had a 
library collection of about three hundred 
books, good and bad, for the use of six 
hundred or more pupils. These books 
were housed in the principal’s office on 
shelves ceiling high. The books were 
checked out to the individual classrooms 
primarily on a “first come, first served” 
basis. Although every room in the 
building was occupied at the time, the 
teacher interested in the library soon 
convinced everyone that the wood- 
working activities could be carried on in 
the gymnasium, thereby freeing one 
classroom for library purposes. Rear- 
rangement of classes resulted in the use 
of the room adjoining that of the 
“library” teacher. The book collection 
meanwhile had increased to 450 desir- 
able books, with worn-out and undesir- 
able books discarded. In another three 


3Eleme 
1983, p. 301. 


years a partition had been taken out to 
allow space the size of one and a half 
classrooms, regulation shelving had been 
built, new tables and chairs (earlier 
these had been borrowed during the 
week from a local church) had been 
bought, and the book collection had 
been increased to more than 1600 books 
selected entirely from approved lists. 


What part did the children have in 
this program? They, inspired by an 
enthusiastic teacher-librarian and a 
cooperative principal, had sold the idea 
to the school patrons and to the county 
board of education. They had proved 
on achievement tests that the library was 
paying its way in eliminating repeaters. 
The program of activities carried on by 
the various grade groups during their 
library periods was approximately as 
follows :* 


First Grade 


1. Become acquainted with the library. 

2. Learn proper care of library ma- 
terials. 

8. Practice proper library citizenship. 

4. Look at picture books. 

5. Listen to stories and poems read 
or told by teacher or pupils. 


Second and Third Grades 


1. Become acquainted with the library. 
2. Learn proper care of library ma- 
terials. 
8. Practice proper library citizenship. 
4, Browse, looking at magazines and 
books. 
. Read easy material independently. 
6. Listen to stories or poems read or 
told by teacher or pupils. 
. Learn to find information in books. 
. Learn the titles of books used. 
. Discuss books and stories which 
have been read. 
10. Have reading classes for audience 
reading and for group reading. 


or 


© ost 


mtary School Libraries. Twelfth yearbook of the N.E.A., Department of Elementary School Principals, 
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Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grades 


1. Become acquainted with the library. 

2. Learn proper care of library ma- 
terials. 

8. Practice proper library citizenship. 

4. Browse, looking at magazines and 
books. 

5. Read independently for pleasure 
and information. 

6. Listen to stories and poems read 
or told by teacher or pupils. 

7. Learn how to find needed informa- 
tion in books independently and 
how to use reference books. 

8. Learn the parts of books. 

9. Discuss books and stories which 
have been read. 

10. Have book talks and book reports. 

11. Have reading classes for audience 
and group reading, and for dis- 


cussion, 


In the opposite end of the state a 
similar program was carried out in a 
mountain school so remote that neither 
bus nor train came within twelve miles 
of the school. A tattered collection of 
hardly more than 100 books grew to a 
collection of 1805 well-selected volumes; 
and the circulation rose to 7944, an 
average of fourteen books per pupil dur- 
ing the year. A new purchase list for 
250 additional books has just been 
prepared. 

The friendly atmosphere of a room, 
delightful and individual in its arrange- 
ment and furnishings, creates a new 
feeling and attitude toward reading and 
the care of books. Learning to use books 
and having them readily available in- 
crease reading on the part of the boys 
and girls. More reading and research 
develop better informed citizenry. 

The State Department of Public In- 
struction has played a part in the 
development of this program which has, 
perhaps, made it somewhat general in 


the state more quickly. The ground- 
work was first laid by the promotion of 
a series of teachers’ meetings designed, 
not to discuss technical aspects of the 
school library, but to study how to use 
library materials in teaching. This 
topic was elected in thirteen of the one 
hundred county professional groups the 
first year. The state school library ad- 
viser met with each group each month 
or made arrangement for a local school 
librarian to lead the discussion. During 
the years since the program was started, 
a large per cent of the counties have 
elected the library unit which consisted 
of five professional meetings using the 
following topics: 


Scuoou Liprary® 


Purposes: To develop on the part of the 
teacher a better understanding of the 
library—its books and organization—so 
that it may become more useful and 
effective (1) in developing the regular 
classrooms assignments, and (2) in car- 
ing for individual differences and abilities 
in reading. 

First meeting: Selection and care of 
materials for the library by teachers. 

Second meeting: Correlation of library 
materials with classroom work. 

Third meeting: Teaching the use of 
books and libraries. 

Fourth meeting: Securing and _ filing 
special materials for class use. 

Fifth meeting: Recreational reading 
and development of pupil reading in- 
terest. 


In each unit studying the school 
library, the state school library adviser 
held professional study meetings with the 
teacher-librarians, giving directions for 
simple library processes and checking the 
work done. Every school in each unit 
was visited once during the year. 


4Handbook for Elementary Schools. Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1932, pp. 64-67. 
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At least one meeting for discussion 
of library problems is held in each of six 
districts in the state each year, so that 
the teacher-librarians are conscious that 
there is a personal interest in their prob- 
lems. ‘These discussion groups have 
brought out the need for more frequent 
communication with the teacher-libra- 
rians in order to keep the program 
coordinated and to bring new ideas to 
the librarians and teacher-librarians. A 
monthly letter to be sent with promo- 
tional materials has resulted. These have 
now been sent for five years and have 
brought noticeable results as attested 
by attendance at meetings, improvements 
in the individual schools, and the spirit 
of cooperation observable throughout 
the state. The early monthly letters, 
based on requests from the teacher-libra- 
rians, formed the basis for the con- 
tents of the North Carolina School Li- 
rary Handbook’, a copy of which has 
been placed in the hands of every school 
librarian and teacher-librarian in the 
state. 

The teacher-librarians in both ele- 
mentary and high schools asked that 
arrangements be made with some of the 
colleges to offer for credit library sci- 
ence courses that had been worked out 
especially for them, with their limited 
time taken into account. The selected 
colleges cooperated enthusiastically, 
buying needed books and equipment, se- 


5Douglas, 
Public Instruction, 1938. 


lecting instructors conversant with the 
difficulties encountered by the part-time 
librarians, and making arrangement for 
some practice work. One college is now 
offering a course for elementary school 
teachers in the use of library materials 
in teaching. The request for such a 
course came from teachers and superin- 
tendents who felt that available ma- 
terials could be put to greater use if 
teachers had a better background of 
library tools and materials. 

The state course of study recognizes 
the need for a central school library for 
every child in the public schools. A 
program of publicity which is based on 
understanding the use of materials has 
been carried on with teachers. An effort 
to organize useful book collections by 
simplified library technique has made 
the materials more readily available. 
The employment of teachers with train- 
ing in book selection for children and 
in school library administration has 
made possible selection and organization 
to answer the inquiries of pupils. Train- 
ing pupils to help themselves is develop- 
ing self-reliant citizens. Full-time trained 
librarians who have been successful 
teachers are acting as supervisors or co- 
ordinators and are guiding the work so 
that a coordinated and integrated devel- 
opment may result. The program is de- 
signed to give boys and girls a wider 
opportunity to learn, to love books, and 
to live. 


Mary Peacock. North Carolina School Library Handbook. 2nd ed. Raleigh, N. C.: State Dept. of 





PROVIDING TEACHING MATERIALS FOR CLASSROOMS 


EvizaBETH DuVERNET MarTIN 
Parker School District, Greenville, South Carolina 


In 1926, the teachers and super- 
visors of Parker School District, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, began investigat- 
ing ways to make learning more mean- 
ingful to the children. The interests of 
children of different ages were studied, 
and much investigation of progressive 
methods of teaching was done. Then 
three or four enterprising teachers in 
one of the elementary schools, of which 
there are fifteen in the school district, 
blazed the way. Each teacher, with her 
group, selected a center of interest. In 
pursuing the investigation of this inter- 
est many rich educational possibilities 
were discovered by the children. The 
learning processes were related to it. 
The development of this center of in- 
terest was called a unit of work. In 
gathering information on various sub- 
jects not one, but many sources of 
material, had to be consulted. Thus the 
textbook was only one of many books 
used. Since information graphically 
presented is often more instructive and 
interesting to children than that in 
printed form, the teacher needed much 
material of a visual type, mounted pic- 
tures, slides, stereographs, wall charts, 
and posters. 

The next year, forty teachers carried 
on an informal type of program built 
around centers of interest. This resulted 
in a sudden flood of requests which 
descended on our excellent county 
library—requests for all types of in- 
formational and pictorial material. The 
library did the best it could with an 
already over-burdened budget but failed 
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to satisfy the demands. Many teachers 
began trying to buy sufficient additional 
books and to collect pictures, all of 
which were stored in boxes and closets 
after they had served their immediate 
purposes. Clearly this was not a desirable 
state of affairs. The administrators of 
the school district, feeling that eventu- 
ally all of the two hundred teachers in 
the district would be engaged in the 
same type of teaching, resolved to meet 
the challenge offered by the situation. 


It was a financial impossibility to set 
up school libraries in each of the fifteen 
elementary schools. In order to supply 
adequate materials economically and 
satisfactorily, a Materials Bureau was 
organized. This Bureau was located in 
the high school building, the geographic 
center of a school district which covers 
approximately seventeen square miles. 
The Bureau was to serve as a depository 
for books, sets of readers, pamphlets, 
mounted pictures, charts, posters, slides, 
stereographs, and exhibits, all made 
readily accessible by cataloging and 
classification according to _ regular 
library procedure. 

The Materials Bureau was the result 
of the cooperative effort of adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils, and parents, 
all of whom donated pictures, pam- 
phlets, and books. These were carefully 
evaluated before being  accessioned. 
Eventually, the Bureau was financed by 
an annual appropriation. A weekly truck 
service was instituted to deliver material 
to the teachers, and to bring back what 
was no longer needed or requisitions for 
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additional material. This same system of 
distribution is used today. 


The Materials Bureau today contains 
the following: 


6,752 books for units of work, and pro- 
fessional books 

13,000 mounted pictures, size 10x14 

8,311 pamphlets and bulletins 

1,050 wall posters and charts 

931 stereographs 

837 slides 

13,892 readers for the first and second 
grades (129 titles) 

270 records of different units of work 

1,523 bulletins published by the Parker 
School District 


All the various exhibits which were 
originally in the Materials Bureau have 
been turned over to the school museum. 
There is no file of motion picture films 
since it is found to be more economical 
to rent them. 


All books, pictures, posters and 
charts, stereographs, and slides are 
classified according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal System, arranged in appropriate 
files, and cataloged. The symbol P 
is used before the classification num- 
ber to indicate 10x14 mounted pictures, 
the symbol C for larger pictures, posters 
and charts, which are all reinforced and 
filed together, and the symbols St for 
stereographs, and SI for slides. A large 
file of unmounted pictures, arranged 
alphabetically by subject, is kept to be 
mounted as needed. 


The pamphlets are arranged alpha- 
betically by subject, and have a subject 
reference in the card catalog. Local 
and state newspapers are clipped for 
articles concerning our community and 
state. These are all mounted on uniform 
sze heavy paper and filed with the 
pamphlets. The pamphlet files are so 
constructed that a large number of 
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duplicate copies of pamphlets may be 
stored in a lower compartment. 

The first and second grade readers are 
arranged according to grades. They are 
not classified or cataloged. The Subject 
Index to Readers by Eloise Rue and The 
Vocabularies and Contents of Elemen- 
tary School Readers by John A. Hockett 
are used constantly as an aid in finding 
stories which correlate with the units of 
work. 


The file of records of units of work 
provides the teacher with the valuable 
experience of other teachers who have 
worked on similar units. Each year every 
teacher is required to write in detail on 
a printed form a description of the best 
unit of work done by her class. These 
are kept on file in the Materials Bureau 
and are arranged according to grade. 


A trained librarian with one clerical 
assistant is in charge of the Materials 
Bureau. A great many high school 
pupils help with routine work, such as 
clipping newspaper articles and pictures 
which have been checked by the librarian, 
mounting pictures, mending books, rein- 
forcing pamphlets, shelving books, clean- 
ing pictures, and so forth. 


The librarian is constantly looking for 
magazine articles, pamphlets, or other 
illustrative material which will help the 
teachers. The Verticle File Service of the 
H. W. Wilson Company is the most 
used source for pamphlet material. Much 
material is also ordered from govern- 
ment bureaus. Our state representatives 
to Congress have been most liberal in 
responding to our requests for govern- 
ment publications. Pictures are secured 
from duplicate copies of magazines, ten- 
cent store pamphlets, book jackets, dis- 
carded books, free pamphlets ordered 


from commercial concerns, and the roto- 
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gravure picture sections of newspapers. 
Teachers frequently donate pictures and 
pamphlets. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
the teachers meet with their groups and 
learn their interests. After a week of 
acquaintance with their pupils, the 
teachers meet according to grades and 
the librarian meets with them. They then 
make known the centers of interests 
which their groups wish to explore, and 
a discussion of available material fol- 
lows. Occasionally it is necessary for a 
teacher to return to her group and say 
that there is not enough material avail- 
able on their chosen topic. The group 
then makes another selection. After the 
grade meeting of teachers, a teacher 
often consults the librarian concerning 
the topics which she thinks a unit of 
work will cover. The librarian then 
makes up a collection of from thirty to 
seventy-five books and pamphlets, which 
is sent to the teacher. This material is 
kept by the teacher in her room as long 
as she needs it. It is usually checked 
out for a period of fourteen weeks. As 
various phases of the unit of work are 
covered, the teachers request, for a two- 
week period, other books, pamphlets, 
pictures, stereographs, slides, posters 
and charts. When a unit is finished, the 
teacher returns her books to the Mate- 
rials Bureau, where they are checked 
over, repaired, and sent to another 
teacher who is beginning a similar unit. 
This rotation makes unnecessary any 
duplication of books for each school. 
During the year, teachers ask often for 
professional books, which circulate for a 
two-week period, and for the records of 
previous units of work, which circulate 
overnight. The first and second grade 
teachers use many sets of readers, which 
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circulate in sets of from ten to twenty 
copies for an indefinite length of time, 

The Materials Bureau also has a col- 
lection of books which is sent to each 
elementary school at the beginning of 
the year and is not returned until the 
end of school. This includes a group of 
books on community life for each second 
grade, a collection of books about chil- 
dren of other lands for each third- 
grade, a group of books for the library 
table of each first and second grade, a 
collection of geographies, and for the 
teachers, the bulletins published by the 
Parker School District. 


The Materials Bureau does not pro- 
vide recreational reading. Books of this 
type are bought only if they are related 
to a unit of work. The county library 
supplies our children with books for 
pleasure reading by means of an efficient 
truck service or deposits in the school 
rooms. There is a close cooperation be- 
tween the county library and _ the 
Bureau, each seeking to complement the 
work of the other. 


Let us now consider one of the units 
of work which was carried out in one of 
our schools last year and notice how the 
Materials Bureau operates in a specific 
situation. 

A group of fourth grade pupils, 
during the acquaintance period, were 
talking of some of the things that were 
done during the summer. That led to a 
discussion of the things they would like 
to do in the room. One of the boys had 
a monkey which he brought to school. 
They kept it in a cage for several 
days, got pictures and books about 
monkeys from the Materials Bureau, 
and wrote stories about it. The chil- 
dren were much interested in finding 
that monkeys come from Africa. They 
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decided that they wanted to study more 
about all kinds of animals in different 
parts of the world and to study jungle 
animals first. At this point, the teacher 
was ready to notify the Materials 
Bureau that her group was going to 
study animals, and a collection of books 
was sent to her. 

Two weeks after school started, a 
circus came to town. The children en- 
joyed reading Three Circus Days by 
Turpin and The Big Top by Pogue, 
which the teacher brought from the 
Materials Bureau. 

The giraffe proved to be most inter- 
esting to the children and they decided 
to make a study of it. In making a large 
giraffe of excelsior the pictures and 
large circus posters from the Materials 
Bureau proved most helpful. In their 
reading, the children found that the 
zebra was a good friend of the giraffe 
and so he was studied next. The pro- 
tective coloring was noted. The Materials 
Bureau sent the pamphlets, What Ani- 
mals Eat and Where Animals Live. A 
large sized zebra in flight was painted 
on a screen, and small clay animals were 
made. The children used Wheeler’s 
Playing With Clay to help with this 
work, Pictures helped here also, and the 
children enjoyed the stereographs show- 
ing realistic scenes of these animals. 

The leopard, lion, and tiger were 
studied next. Pictures of these animals 
in their native habitat were painted. 
This required reading such books as 
Chamberlain’s Africa, Duncan’s Wild 
Life in Africa, and others. It was found 
from reading that tigers were hunted 
from the backs of elephants; and so 
began the study of elephants. Robinson’s 
Pictures in his book, Elephants, were an 
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inspiration to the children in drawing 
and painting. 

In discussing elephants, mammoth 
elephants were mentioned and this led to 
an investigation of extinct animals. The 
children were fascinated by the pictures, 
pamphlets, and the books which were 
sent. A discussion of national parks 
and their usefulness in keeping animals 
from becoming extinct followed. The 
children were interested in the National 
Park Service map from the Materials 
Bureau entitled Recreational Areas of 
the United States, which located all of 
our national parks. Many pamphlets 
were also sent to the children at this 
time. 

One pupil remarked that elephants 
were kept in zoos now, and this led to a 
discussion of zoos. At this time the 
teacher brought from the Materials 
Bureau enough copies of the Unit Study 
reader, The Zoo, to use as a reader for 
her slow reading group. A trip was 
made to our city park zoo. 

The African story, Kintu, by Eliza- 
beth Enright was read aloud by the 
teacher. The children found that there 
were many things they would like to 
know about Kintu, his home, and his 
food. They acted many scenes from this 
book. They studied about the jungle in 
which he lived. The teacher sent a 
request to the Materials Bureau for 
slides showing jungle life. These were 
sent the next time the truck came to the 
school with material. 

The types of people living in the 
jungle were studied. The children made 
weapons, spears, and shields, and several 
creative dances were worked out. The 
food was discussed, and the character- 
istics of the cocoanut tree, banana, 
palm, cocoa beans, and rubber tree were 
studied. A request for materials sent to 
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the Bureau brought large wall maps 
showing where rubber and the cocoa 
bean are grown, a supply of pamphlets 
on chocolate, rubber and bananas, the 
book Green and Gold by Berta and 
Elmer Hader, and stereographs on all 
of these products. 

An account of this unit of work 
could go on for pages, but enough has 
been told to give an idea of the work of 
the Materials Bureau, especially when 
to the activity of this group is added 
that of one hundred and ninety-nine 
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other groups working on various center 
of interest at the same time. Some cop. 
ception can, however, be formed of what 
a central distributing agency of thi 
type can mean in a school district seek. 
ing to supply adequate materials in ay 
economical way, while striving to let th 
interests of the children serve as an in. 
centive for creative expression, good 
work habits, desirable social attitudes, 
practice in essential skills, and the in- 
creasing understanding of fundamental 
science and social science generalizations, 








STUDENT FORUMS AND THE LIBRARY 


Supie Kennon, Lisrarian* 
Chapel Hill School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Within the last three years the fed- 
eral government has undertaken a vast 
program of adult civic education. “Five 
hundred eighty communities in thirty- 
eight states have entered in public forum 
demonstrations which were financed by 
federal emergency funds _ provided 
through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation.” Perhaps this adult forum 
movement has caused high schools to feel 
more keenly their educational obliga- 
tions to the potential citizens of our 
nation. 

In the fall of 1988 one of the 
field counselors of the Federal Forum 
Project addressed the student body con- 
cerning the organization of forums 
within our high school. The idea evoked 
immediate and enthusiastic response. 
Upon their own initiative, several in- 
terested students applied to the Student 
Council for permission to undertake a 
forum program. 

After obtaining the proper authoriza- 


*In collaboration with Superintendent A. W. Honeycutt and Principal W. E. Conrad. 
1“‘Federal Forum Project,” School and Society, April 15, 1989, p. 476. 


tion, they enlisted the aid of the prir- 
cipal in making a survey to determine 
what form the organization should take. 
Examination of questionnaires filled out 
by prospective members indicated a def- 
nite choice of forum clubs. The two re- 
sulting clubs, one for freshmen and the 
other for upperclassmen, had approxi- 
mately fifty students each. This group- 
ing on the bases of age and _ interests 
seemed to make for liveliness and in- 
timacy among the members. 


The acknowledged purposes of the 


forums were: 


1. To provide an opportunity for stv- 
dents to share their experiences and 
views. 

2. To cultivate in students the feeling 
that as young citizens in a democracy 
they have a responsibility in public 
affairs. 

8. To broaden the interests of students 
by acquainting them with reliable 
ways of keeping informed about cur- 
rent issues. 


+ 











ern}, 4, To encourage self-expression. 

onf 5. To foster a spirit of tolerance. 

haf, 6 To help students to see facts as re- 
1: lated to the solution of problems 
his rather than as isolated facts. 

ek 7, To make this forum training an in- 


an tegral part of the guidance program. 





the Meetings were held weekly in the li- 
itfhrary under the direction of the super- 
0dffntendent as sponsor, and the librarian 
lesfns coordinator. Constant effort was 
i-fnade to preserve the spontaneity and 
talffervor which were manifested at the 
8. Peginning of the forum activity. While 
there was no noticeable increase in at- 
tendance, there was growth of student 
interest within the clubs. 

Programs were planned a week in 
advance. Forum members themselves 
participated in selecting each of the 
. [topics for discussion. After their de- 
* cision, the sponsor appointed a com- 
“Imittee to introduce the subject at the 
. next meeting. The duties of the com- 


mittee were briefly: 
re- 


hep 1. To phrase the question in specific 
; and challenging form. 


TE 2. To present a balanced list of readings 


ip" upon the question. 

ts>. 3. To determine the discussion procedure 

in- best adapted to consideration of the 
question. 


he 4, To advertise the meetings. 


It is readily conceded that the suc- 
cess of any forum depends upon the high 
quality of its leadership. In this in- 
stance, the superintendent, sponsor of 
ng the forums, exemplified the freshness of 
cy} terest and impartiality of attitude so 
lic} necessary in working with such groups. 
Being thoroughly versed in the technique 


its F of leading group discussion, he was able 


ale 


ir-| ‘© help student leaders to separate irrele- 
vancies and prejudices and synthesize the 
different opinions expressed by the 
group. 
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The panel seemed to be the preferred 
form of introducing a topic. After dif- 
ferent viewpoints were presented by the 
committee, general participation was en- 
couraged. Some particularly provoca- 
tive issues were those concerning high 
school examinations, the European situ- 
ation, and the education of the Negro. 

As coordinator, the librarian at- 
tempted to steer the course of the stu- 
dents’ reading. The bibliographies for 
forum use often contained both pre- 
paratory and follow-up reading. The 
most satisfactory lists were those anno- 
tated to indicate content and difficulty 
of reading. 


The forum leader, on occasion, made 
verbal recommendation of some of the 
titles on the reading list and immediately 
issued them as loans. The informality 
of such an “auction” caused a boom in 
circulation. 


Since most of the forum discussions 
were on current affairs, pamphlets were 
much used. They were concise, specific, 
and clear. The “Forum Reading Shelf” 
solved the problem of the accessibility 
of materials. 


Forum programs planned further than 
one week in advance have, of course, 
distinct advantages. They allow the li- 
brarian more time to become familiar 
with the readings on the list, to purchase 
new or duplicate material, to reinforce 
or bind pamphlets, to paste pockets in 
covers for clippings, and so forth. Such 
foresight also guarantees more contin- 
uity in the programs. 

Commencement marked the successful 
culmination of the forum activity. In- 
stead of following the usual custom of 
procuring a speaker for graduation 
exercises, the senior class elected to 
feature a symposium on “The South as 
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the Nation’s Number One Economic 
Problem.” The topic was divided into 
three phases for discussion: health, 
housing, and education. Competent out- 
side judges selected six out of twenty- 
four contestants to speak at the exer- 
cises. ‘These students presented the 
salient points of the different issues with 
unusual impartiality and maturity of 
thought. The symposium was followed 
by an evaluation by a sociology pro- 
fessor from the University of North 
Carolina. 


The public was pleased with th 





“new” type of program. They evidently 
grasped the underlying possibilities of 
high school forums: (1) to create jy 
youths a positive and lasting interest in 
the significant problems of conten: 
porary life and (2) to provide then 
with the proper training for intelligent 
consideration of those problems. 
The destiny of the nation lies in the 
hands of its youth. What better way 
than the high school forum to educate 
the future electorate of a democracy? 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AIDS IN THE SCHOOL'S 
FREE READING PROGRAM* 


Roserta L. Green 
Metairie Country Day School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


During the last decade there has 
come to be a general recognition of 
the value and importance of a guided, 
free-reading program on elementary and 
high school levels. This movement has 
been accompanied by a great flood of 
good new books for pupils of all ages, 
and by a revaluation of many books 
of the past. But although teachers gen- 
erally agree that a wide reading pro- 
gram is an important part of language 
arts work, the problem of where and 
how to secure suitable materials is 
so baffling, especially in small-town 
schools, as to make such a program 
appear almost impossible. An under- 
standing of books and of adolescents, 
as well as of how to bring the two to- 
gether, is of little value unless the books 
can somehow be made available, and such 
trite statements as “You can find a way 





if you really want to” offer little help 
to a person trying to teach children to 
love reading when good books are inac- 
cessible. The difficulty is so real that 
any concrete experiences in meeting it 
successfully may well be exchanged. 
Often in towns of five thousand or less 
the city library, small and inadequate 
though it be, will have more to offer 
than the school library. It does present 
the difficulty of having some worthless, 
or even harmful, books intermingled with 
desirable ones; moreover, the city I: 
brarian, no matter how eager, can give 
little guidance in the selection of a book. 
She has little opportunity for knowing 
an individual’s needs and growth pat- 
tern, so that her chance of recommen¢- 
ing the right book for him is none too 
great. More than that, if the student 
prefers the harmful or worthless book, 


*This article is descriptive of a situation in a Kansas community. 
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LIBRARY AIDS IN SCHOOL’S FREE READING PROGRAM 


he is still apt to take it, because the 
ibrarian’s word often carries less influ- 
ence than the teacher’s. 

It was in such a situation that the 
writer found herself several years ago. 
The small county seat town had once 
been the home of a small denominational 
college, whose antiquated library had 
been bequeathed to the city high school. 
Most of the books in it had been written 
before the turn of the century, and only 
a very few after the World War. The 
city library held more promise, for a 
small but steady revenue from city taxes 
had been used wisely by a librarian and 
board of directors who were eager to 
provide adequate reading materials for 
children, adolescents, and adults in the 
town. 


To promote a wide reading program 
in the six-year high school the first step 
was to enlist the cooperation of the city 
librarian. This was easy, as it would be 
in almost any town, for librarians, like 
teachers, take their work seriously and 
are eager to encourage good reading. 
From the juvenile shelves, which con- 
tained many books of doubtful value as 
well as many good ones, there were se- 
leted some two or three hundred which 
appeared desirable for children of junior 
high school level. These were removed 
to separate cases, were designated as es- 
pecially interesting to grades seven 
through nine, and were placed in a part 
of the main reading room where the 
light was good and where they were par- 
ticularly accessible. 

In the school, in addition to class dis- 
cussion of books and to allowing class 
time for free reading, the teacher held 
a conference with each individual (or 
with very small groups where needs and 
growth patterns were similar), at which 
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time for each pupil was made a list of 
from eight to a dozen books which both 
he and the teacher felt would be of 
interest to him and serve his needs. A 
few of these books were in the school, 
but more were to be found on the special 
shelves at the city library. In case none 
of the books on his list happened to be 
in when the pupil visited the reading 
room, by seeing his list the city li- 
brarian was able to get a picture of his 
present needs and thus make suitable 
substitutions from whatever books were 
available at that particular hour. If 
the pupil found the recommended books 
unsatisfactory, or if the list became thin 
from use, he came for another conference 
and changes or additions were made. 
Such conferences, to be sure, took con- 
siderable time; but some class time was 
devoted to free reading and the teacher 
utilized this time for conferences with 
individuals or groups. After the initial 
conferences, the procedure was not bur- 
densome in spite of a full teaching sched- 
ule with classes of from thirty to forty 
students. 


At first each group went with the 
teacher a number of times to spend an 
hour in the city library, partly to get 
accustomed to the place (for many were 
unacquainted with it) and partly to give 
the librarian a chance to study the chil- 
dren. As the year advanced these group 
visits became less frequent, but were not 
discontinued entirely. Many children de- 
veloped a personal pride in the special 
cases. Often suggestions for new books 
were made, and occasionally the children 
added some of their own books to the 
shelves. 


With students in grades ten through 
twelve, although no special selection of 
books was made at the city library, the 
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same procedure was used as to individual 
conferences and lists of books. 

At the beginning of the second year 
the customary purchase of a single Eng- 
lish text was replaced by the payment 
of a fifty-cent semester library fee, from 
which books were furnished. This al- 
lowed the purchase of one copy of many 
books instead of many copies of one 
book (and that a text) and also pro- 
vided for growth of a functioning, live 
school library instead of an accumula- 
tion of unused texts in the attics of the 
town. To satisfy state requirements 2 
supply of required texts was first pur- 
chased by the school, but thereafter the 
fees collected were used for other pur- 
poses. 

Even with the expenditure of part of 
the fee money for texts, by the end of 
the year an appreciable addition had 
been made to the school library. Of 
course the supply of new books was piti- 
fully inadequate. When vacation time 
came many students who had not been 
able to get the new books asked for a 
chance to read them during the summer. 
Checking them out for the three months 
would not permit a sufficiently rapid 
turn-over, and there were no funds for 
keeping the school library open, even 
part of the time. The city librarian came 
to the rescue. About a hundred new 
books were taken to the city library for 
the summer, and although shelved by 
themselves, were checked out in the usual 
manner. Although the librarian did not 
assume responsibility for anything but 
the routine checking, at the end of the 
summer every volume was returned. The 
same general procedure, with a steadily 
increasing number of books, was fol- 
lowed each summer until recently, when 
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the number of books in demand and the 


improved finances of the school made jt 
possible to keep the school library open 
part time during vacation. 

Because younger children need closer 
contact with books than even a coop- 
erating city library and frequent visits 
to it make possible, it was arranged that 
elementary teachers might check out, for 
several months at a time, a considerable 
number of books for the use of their 
pupils. Of course this arrangement is 
frequently made between schools and 
large and small city libraries, and has 
long since proved its worth. 

In the six-year high school, near the 
end of each year time was taken for 
making longer lists, for individual sum- 
mer reading, such as might keep a stu- 
dent well supplied during his vacation. 
Most pupils find it harder to take care 
of such lists when school is not in ses- 
sion; so to be sure that the lists were 
available when needed, a copy of each 
was placed on file with the city librarian. 
These she made use of in choosing new 
books to be purchased, and of course 
they were at all times available to the 
students. 

A fine feeling of the interdependence 
of the school and the city library has 
resulted from the cooperative experi- 
ences, and both have profited from the 
arrangements. The close working rela- 
tionship thus developed has enriched 
the school program and increased the 
service of the city library, and has 
made many adults in the town more 
aware of the need for better library 
facilities in both school and city, a first 
requisite for securing adequate reading 
in any community. 
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In the spring of 1939 the freshman 
English class and the librarian of the 
Druid Hills School collaborated in the 
selection and purchase of a limited num- 
ber of books for the school library. These 
books were chosen on the basis of in- 
terest and value to the school as a whole. 


Since this is to be an account of the 
actual working out of a particular pro- 
ject, it will be necessary to describe 
briefly the local conditions under which 
it was carried on. The Druid Hills 
School is a small eleven grade county 
school with an enrollment of about three 
hundred and twenty-five high school pu- 
pils and about five hundred elementary 
school pupils. There is a full time libra- 
rian, who serves both parts of the 
school. She has no trained assistants, 
but much of the routine library work is 
done by students who serve as volun- 
teers. All freshmen are required to take 
English, and their schedules are planned 
so that all three freshman English sec- 
tions are taught by the same teacher, 
an arrangement which makes it easy for 
the librarian and the English teacher to 
work out a library project involving 
every freshman. Such projects are en- 
couraged and stimulated by the adminis- 
tration. 


At first glance it may seem that the 
school we have just described is a typi- 
cal county school, but in at least two 
respects it cannot be considered typical. 
First, it is situated in the Emory Uni- 
versity community, which is part of a 





DRUID HILLS FRESHMEN BUY BOOKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY 


Pace ACKERMAN AND ALICE BoHANNON 


Druid Hills High School, Emory University, Georgia 


prosperous Atlanta suburb, where most 
of its patrons live. Consequently, it has 
to compete in standards and results with 
schools in the city system. Second, in 
general, the intellectual capacity of its 
student body is high. From seventy to 
eighty per cent of the graduates enroll 
in colleges and universities, and the aver- 
age intelligence quotient for the high 
school is 116. 

We should like to be able to say that 
the project was thoughtfully planned 
and carefully developed. Unfortunately 
it didn’t happen that way. Like Topsy, 
it “just growed.” Thirty-five unspent 
library dollars in the spring of 1939 
were the real cause of the whole venture. 
The freshman English sections had been 
studying book reviews for some time, 
and had been ransacking the library for 
models. Each student had read reviews 
of current books, and it occurred to the 
librarian that the knowledge the class 
had gained and the thirty-five unspent 
dollars in the coffers of the library might 
be combined and put to some good use. 
The English teacher agreed and we 
were off. 

We decided to begin with an individual 
buying list for each pupil. By a pro- 
cess of combination and elimination stu- 
dent committees compiled a final list rep- 
resenting the choice of the whole class. 
The librarian planned to purchase the 
books on the final list and place them 
in the library. No restrictions were made 
as to the kinds of books to be selected, 
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but each student was encouraged to con- 
sider his responsibility to his own group 
and to future groups. 

The librarian’s job was twofold. She 
had to gather and distribute and help 
in the use of all available book buying 
guides. These included By Way of In- 
troduction, a list published by a joint 
committee of the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Education 
Association ; Leisure Reading for Grades 
Seven, Eight and Nine and other pub- 
lications of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; The New York 
Times Book Review section; The Amer- 
ican Girl book review column, Good 
Times with Books by Nora Buest; The 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries; The Children’s Catalog; The 
Book Review Digest, and various pub- 
lisher’s catalogs. The second part of 
her job was to provide criteria for the 
evaluation of the lists and the books 
themselves, and to explain the steps in- 
volved in buying books for the library. 
This was done individually and in lec- 
ture periods. The librarian discussed 
with each section the following points: 

1. The conception of the library as a 
permanent collection of books serving 
various purposes; a consideration of 
the student body and its needs and 
the relation of library books to the 
curriculum. 

2. The evaluation of books themselves 
with discussion of plot, characteriza- 
tion, and literary merit. 

8. The evaluation of different types of 
buying guides. 

4. The steps to be taken in the actual 
purchasing of books, including such 
items as information necessary for 
ordering, jobbing houses, and pub- 


lishers discounts. 


The responsibilities of the teacher 
were the motivation of the project, the 
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direction of discussion groups, and the 
supervision of committee meetings. 


The problem was introduced to th 
class by a reference to the book reviews 
they had just finished studying and by 
a discussion of the library. The stu- 
dents who read a great deal mentioned 
books and magazines they had enjoyed, 
They were asked if they had any idea 
how books were acquired. One told of 
books his parents had inherited; some, 
of books their parents acquired through 
clubs; and others, of books they bought 
themselves. The teacher showed that 
the library’s growth had been accon- 
plished by all three means. A boy, when 
asked how he solved the problem of se- 
lection whenever he bought a book, ex- 
plained his was no problem, that he just 
bought mystery stories. One student who 
had been quiet and uninterested all dur- 
ing the discussion asked in a loud voice, 
“Why doesn’t the library get some good 
books to read? I’ve read everything in 
it that is worth reading.” What ques 
tion could have led more directly to the 
introduction of the project! The teacher 
asked the complainer how he would like 
to make a list of books for the librarian 
to buy. He brightened for a moment, 
and then looked skeptical. When the 
teacher explained that the librarian 
found herself in the enviable position 
of having thirty-five extra dollars with 
which to buy books and would like help 
in their selection, everyone in the group 
began to describe in one voice exactly 
what he or she wanted. 

The teacher felt that the class was 
not aware of the work involved and that 
they would, in true adolescent fashion, 
rush into the project with wild enthv- 
siasm, work upon it a period or two, 
then lose interest. She warned them o 
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the persistence and careful thought nec- 
essary for the selection and actual pur- 
chase of books. A student chairman was 
asked to lead the discussion to decide 
whether the group would undertake the 
problem or not. The class voted unani- 
mously to make the list. 


The sections of English I were given 
laboratory periods in the library to con- 
sult buying guides and to compile indi- 
vidual lists. During these periods the 
librarian and the teacher gave individual 
assistance in the use of the various li- 
brary tools. Since no one knew which 
of his books would eventually be pur- 
chased, all information necessary for 
ordering the book was set down. Each 
child took notes on his books, as he 
planned to “sell” them to the class dur- 
ing the discussion periods. After the in- 
dividual lists had been completed, the 
librarian was invited to meet with the 
sections to discuss the importance of the 
project and the problems involved. It 
was suggested to the class that each 
evaluate his list in the light of the dis- 
cussion, select the books he wished to 
present to the class, and plan his pre- 
sentation. 


The next day the three sections of 
the class were divided into five groups 
with a chairman for each. The chair- 
man and the group determined the 
method to be used in getting the most 
desirable books from each list. The ma- 
jority of the groups had each member 
select four books he liked best and offer 
his choice to the group. The group then 
voted upon each book; a secretary made 
a list of the titles chosen. A committee 
from the section was elected to take all 
the group lists and from them select a 
section list. This committee worked after 
school hours. A class committee, in turn, 


went through the same process with sec- 
tion lists to evolve a class list. When 
this list was prepared, it was presented 
to the sections for approval. If any book 
was challenged it was defended by the 
student who sponsored it. A student 
chairman conducted the discussion. The 
teacher and the librarian were delighted 
with the final list, which included books 
of interest to both boys and girls and 
non-fiction as well as fiction. The pro- 
ject was completed in two weeks and 
the following books were selected: 


Banning, M. C., Letters to Susan 

Biggers, E. D., Keeper of the Keys 

Calahan, H. A., Back to Treasure Island 

Charnley, M. V., Jean Lafitte 

Deschin, Jacob, New Ways in 
Photography 

Ditmars, R. L., Confessions of a 
Scientist 

Duguid, Julian, Green Heill 

Fournier, Alain, The Wanderer 

Fox, G. M., Lona of Hollybush Creek 

Fox, G. M., Mountain Girl 

Haines, D. H., Blaine of the Backfield 

Kephart, Horace, Camping and 
Woodcraft 

Lenanton, C. M., Miss Barrett’s 
Elopement 

Lincoln, J. C., Mary Gusta 

Medary, Marjorie, College in Crinoline 

Northrup, Truman, The Phantom Code 

Rickenbacker, E. V., Fighting the 
Flying Circus 

Roberts, S. H., The House that Hitler 
Built 

Walker, Stanley, City Editor 


Everyone who took part in the pro- 
ject gained excellent experience in dis- 
cussing books, in making talks, and in 
listening to and judging what was said. 
The teacher had often seen the class 
listen indifferently, or even not at all, 
while oral work was done, but during 
the talks given about books everyone 
attended carefully to the arguments pre- 
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sented. The speakers were aware of this 
and did better than usual. Before this, 
oral compositions had been a dreaded 
experience; in this project even the timid 
rose eagerly to defend his choice. 


When the problem was first begun 
the attitude had been “the books I want 
to read.” Before it was over students 
were interviewing seniors about books 
they liked to read. The fiercest argu- 
ments raged about Prunella. The boys 
felt it was a girl’s book. The girls, who 
were in the minority, stoutly defended 
it. The chairman couldn’t stay out of 
the argument. He insisted that they 
should put in a book the girls wanted 
and that they had not done so. The 
boys could not understand his being 
willing to put a book on the list with 
such a “sissy name.” The chairman 
agreed the name was a drawback, but 
that the story sounded all right. The 
boys stubbornly refused to accept Pru- 
nella but compromised by allowing the 
girls to choose four books. In this way 
the students grew from the selfish “what 
I want” to the broader attitude of 
“what we want” and “what you want.” 
They learned to appreciate the tastes of 
others and to evaluate their desires in 
the light of the needs of the greater 
number. 


From the librarian’s point of view, 
the effects of the project were first an 
increased awareness of and a more criti- 
cal attitude toward the books in the 
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library; second, greater ease in the use 
of library tools. It is not at all unusual 
for one of last year’s freshmen to ask 
the librarian why she has several Copies 
of Georgia Government and Politics and 
only one of Iron Duke. We have found 
that the students who participated in 
the project are on the alert to suggest 
new titles which they think would be 
valuable in the school library. Book lists 
such as By Way of Introduction are in 
constant demand, and it is but a short 
step from them to the intelligent use of 
subject and author cards in the catalog, 
Difficult as it is to measure a change in 
attitude, it is perhaps not too much to 
say that in working out their project 
most of the members of the class came to 
feel a more or less proprietary interest 
in the library, an interest which is mak- 
ing them at the same time more appre 
ciative and more critical. 

Although we feel that, on the whole, 
the project was successful, we realize 
that in at least one respect it can be 
justly criticized. We were able to de 
velop good attitudes and to teach new 
skills, but we did very little in the way 
of teaching literary perception. The de- 
fense in our case would have to lie in 
the fact that our group was too large 
and too young for any intensive work 
along that line. We should like to sug- 
gest in closing, however, that the pro- 
ject has been adapted to smaller, older 
groups with extremely interesting re 
sults.” 


1See Heller, Frieda, and LaBrant, Lou, The Librarian and the Teacher of English (Amercan Library Associa- 


tion), 1938. 
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LIBRARY AND ART DEPARTMENT COMBINE EFFORTS 


Irene K. Rope 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New York 


Practically all the books relating to 
the medical profession, from Kline- 
felter’s Medical Occupations to Cronin’s 
Citadel have been drawn from the li- 
brary, and examination of the reserve 
file reveals a growing waiting list for 
medical titles. This sudden demand is a 
direct result of a display in the large 
show case just outside the library door. 
The poster which keynotes this exhibit 
bears unobtrusively in one corner the 
stamp of the “Artsmen.” 

In an art room upstairs a student puts 
the finishing touches on a model village. 
Where did he get his ideas? He is not 
sure, but he knows he has done a great 
deal of browsing among the magazines 
in the small gallery adjoining the room. 


In addition to the usual outlay of art 
books and periodicals there is, this week, 
in the gallery an exhibition of book de- 
sign. The well-lighted cork-lined walls 
are replete with better-than-ordinary 
book jackets and space atop table and 
cabinet is largely given over to well 
arranged groups of books selected for 
attractiveness of format, among them 
Sanderson’s Animal Treasure and the 
edition of Jane Eyre illustrated by 
Helen Sewell. 

In the library a special theme is like- 
wise carried out. At fairly regular inter- 
vals around the room display spaces are 
given over to lesser displays of other oc- 
cupations than the medical field already 
mentioned. The background for each one 
isa splashy presentation on brown paper 
of a grocer, a teacher, or a figure de- 
picting some other occupation. The li- 


brarian observed these in process in an 
art room some days before and immedi- 
ately spoke of their use. 

The Library Club has for some years 
sponsored an annual school-wide hobby 
show designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of each other’s 
special interests and leisure time activi- 
ties. Since posters are needed to adver- 
tise the event, the help of the Artsmen 
is solicited. The Artsmen, an advanced 
group who operate a poster laboratory, 
learn advertising art by advertising 
school events. They are willing to help, 
but they insist that the Library Club 
cooperate in proposing ideas. 

This group always wants suggestions. 
The manner in which they execute the 
ideas given them is a constant source 
of interest to the librarian, who has 
frequent dealings with them in con- 
nection with the advertising of books, 
library services, and events. 


The theme chosen for National Book 
Week in a recent year was “Books to 
Grow On.” The librarian conceived the 
idea of featuring in one display case, 
books of pictorial statistics. She asked 
for a poster which would chart, in pic- 
ture-graph form, the growth of a stu- 
dent. Not only did the Artsman on this 
job show growth in stature, he included 
interesting life changes. By 1945 his 
student was obviously happily married 
and by 1950 a small figure labeled 
“Oscar” appeared beside him. 


Almost never does the student miss the 
point so far that he disappoints her en- 
tirely. Never has she declined to use 
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any poster which has been made for 
her. Although it is a subtle thing to 
gauge, she does not believe students have 
been disappointed in the use that has 
been made of their work. 

The head of the art department points 
out that over a period of time a tra- 
dition of doing workmanlike advertising 
for the library has been established. 
The fact that the combined efforts of 
art and library departments have in 
the past produced effective displays, she 
explains, has more influence in interest- 
ing students in helping with the program 
than any system of rewards or series of 
poster contests could have. 


Several years ago the librarian 
dropped in upon the Artsmen at work 
to show them some cleverly designed 
angels she had bought for use in a 
Christmas display. They begged to be 
permitted to furnish the proper setting. 
They played with lights and clouds and 
pearly gates and produced such a marvel 
of artistry, that it was all but manda- 
tory that they should follow with an- 
other equally excellent the next Christ- 
mas and the next. Last year when other 
plans prevented their continuing this 
practice, Library Club members decided 
to see what they could do. A committee 
spent the greater part of a Saturday at 
the home of their president getting ready 
a bevy of golden haired angels. Entirely 
without benefit of adult assistance, they 
wrestled with tinsel lettering effects and 
blue lights through the next week, and 
on the second Saturday put the finishing 
touches on a scene that would hold its 
own when compared with anything art 
students might do. 


They had developed such feeling for 


the very appropriate decoration created 
by the Artsmen for their immediate en- 
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vironment that when it was no longer 
furnished them, they were willing to try 
what had previously seemed to then 
something definitely beyond their ability, 
They now talk confidently not only of 
what they propose to do next Christmas 
but also of what other display work they 
can assume. The art faculty, eager that 
all students shall participate in th 
school art program, see in this natural 
development a superior type of integra- 
tion. 

In line with this same desire that all 
students shall have art experience, the 
department makes thoughtful use of the 
art holdings of the library. Their room 
collection is frequently changed as their 
needs vary. Some technical books are 
kept for most of the year. Books on art 
history and appreciation, however, as 
well as those on costume design, interior 
decoration and art activities on a hobby 
level are called for as needed and soon 
returned to the main library for general 
use. When occasionally a student is re 
ferred to the art department for ma 
terial temporarily shelved there, he finds 
teachers interested in helping him. 

Art teachers and students have had 
a hand in the ordering of library ms- 
terials in their field. Of the money 4l- 
lotted to them for library purchases, 
they spend a higher percentage for 
magazines than do most of the other 
departments. Thus they are insured of 
a steady influx of new ideas. 

What additional types of interrelated 
activity will develop in the future car 
not be forseen. Certain it is that a 
long as the two departments move 
toward similar objectives, an infectious 
spirit of cooperation will continue to 
exist between them. 
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In planning for a special issue of 
Educational Method to deal with the 
ibrary, its services, and problems, the 
Board of Editors felt that an important 
element in modern education was under 
consideration. The passing of the for- 
mal recitation on a textbook assignment 
js not achieved by a mere decision to 
change methods. Pupils cannot do inde- 
pendent study, undertake projects with 
varied and individual interests, read 
widely, and use diverse approaches un- 


mn pess they have access to a wealth of 


To the Members 


The Executive Committee announces 
with regret that the leave of absence 
granted to Miss Edna Simmons by the 
Washington, D. C., Public School De- 
partment expired on November 1 and 
that she has now returned to her former 
position. 

Miss Simmons carried forward the 
work of the Department during the dif- 


-Picult initial period of reorganization, 


with skill and enthusiasm. We are in- 
debted to her for the work she has done. 


We had a difficult task in selecting 
the person to carry forward the program 
of the Department, but are now pleased 
to announce the appointment of Miss 
Ruth Cunningham of the University of 


Cunningham received her A.B. degree 
from Bethany College, West Virginia, 
and her M.A, degree from University of 
Pittsburgh, where she specialized in per- 
sonnel work. She has recently been 


| csi as Executive Secretary. Miss 





material. All too frequently teachers, 
librarians, and administrators have felt 
the obstacles to a workable library were 
insurmountable. The articles selected for 
the present number are designed to help 
those who want to help themselves. 
Many are written by workers who have 
had serious obstacles. No picture of the 
richly endowed library is presented. The 
editors trust, however, that here are 
practical suggestions for the school in 
which all of those in charge are eager to 
work for a better situation. 


studying for her Ph.D. degree and 
teaching in the University of Michigan. 
Her work has been in the field of teacher 
education with particular emphasis on 
guidance and curriculum. She began her 
work as our Executive Secretary on 


December 1. 
& 


Evidently the October and November 
issues of Educational Method have been 
helpful to our readers. Many orders for 
extra copies have been received and 
many people have written to the head- 
quarters office commenting upon the 
practical use made of the articles in 
these fall issues. We also appreciate the 
helpful suggestions for future issues 
made by some of our members. 


Tue Fesruary MEETING 


Plans for the programs of the Depart- 
ment at the February meeting were 
completed by the Executive Committee 
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when it met at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago on October 21 and 22. 


Don’t forget to reserve Monday, 
February 26 (morning and afternoon), 
Tuesday morning, February 27, and 
Wednesday noon, February 28, for our 
meetings in St. Louis. The entire pro- 
gram will be printed in next month’s 
Journal. 

Registration cards for the laboratory 
sessions will be mailed to you before 
February 1. 

Miss Jennie Wahlert of St. Louis has 
accepted the responsibility for local 
arrangements for our Wednesday lunch- 
eon, which will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel. Miss Wahlert will also have 
charge of the luncheon tickets. 

We hope that the members of the 
Editorial Board, the Advisory Editors, 
the State Promotion Chairmen and the 
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Board of Directors will plan to be in 
St. Louis on Sunday, February 25, 
Some plans are in progress for these 
groups prior to the regular sessions of 
the Department. 


Tue TwetrrH YEARBOOK 


The Twelfth Yearbook, Newer In- 
structional Practices of Promise, is 
going through the press and will he 
available very soon. The Department is 
greatly indebted to Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan for her tireless work in coordinating 
the efforts of the persons who prepared 
the yearbook. Miss Heffernan accepted 
the responsibility for the chairmanship 
of the yearbook committee in December 
and sent the completed manuscript, 
ready for the press, to our Washington 
office in October—a real achievement! 


Julia L. Hahn 
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NEWS FROM 








Regional Conference in Chicago: Spon- 
sored by the Illinois Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, the Regional Study Conference on 


: Supervision and Leadership of the Na- 


tional Department held in Chicago on 
November 16, 17, and 18 was well 
attended. The conference committee was 
composed of Marion Jordan, Chairman, 
Agnes Adams, Grace Boyd, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Caroline Hesselbaum, Agnes 
J. Holmes, Howard Lane, E. T. Mc- 
Swain, E. O. Melby, H. B. Nash, Bena 
Peterson, R. H. Price, Mildred Roberts, 
Wiliam H. Reavis, Nellie Swanson. 
Members who attended are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the committee for a 
splendid program. The Department is 
anxious that conferences of this type be 
sponsored wherever there is an affiliated 
State organization. State chairmen who 
are interested may secure a copy of the 
program of this conference by writing 
the national office. 
rd 


Annual Convention: The program and 
plans for the Annual Convention in St. 
Louis are well under way. Every effort 
is being made by the President and 
Executive Committee to make the pro- 
gram such that supervisors and directors 
of instruction will find it most profitable. 
Make plans now to attend. We are plan- 
ning a luncheon on Wednesday, Feb- 
tuary 28 at 12.30 o’clock in the Crystal 
Room, Jefferson Hotel. At this meeting 
State Promotion Chairmen will be called 
on to give brief reports of plans for each 
tate. Plans for Educational Method 
will also be discussed. Let’s make this 
a real affair at the convention. Make 
reservation by writing Miss Jennie 


Wahlert, Luncheon Chairman, 2918 
Harper Street, St. Louis, Missouri, or 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. You 
may send your check for $1.35 with 
your reservation or get the ticket from 
Headquarters office when you reach St. 


Louis. 
& 


Ohio Conference: Some 50 or 60 
teachers, principals and supervisors met 
for two and one-half hours, October 14, 
in Columbus, to think about supervision 
and plan for cooperative endeavor in 
Ohio. Fannie J. Ragland, Director of 
Upper Elementary Grades, Cincinnati 
Public Schools (Department State 
Chairman), presided and Anna Belle 
Harper, Primary Supervisor of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, served as secretary. Esther 
Dunham, teacher in the elementary 
school of Ohio University, discussed 
“Challenges in Supervision.” Edith 
Beechel, Professor of Education, Ohio 
University, told the group how super- 
visors of student teachers developed 
their program at the Pineville Confer- 
ence held in August. Lou LaBrant, 
Managing Editor of Educational 
Method, told the group of the plans for 
the magazine for 1939-40. During the 
discussion which followed the group 
showed much interest in two problems, 
the improvement of human relationships 
and the improvement of the situation in 
which the elementary teacher works. 
Those present felt that these problems 
could best be attacked by combination 
of individual effort, committee endeavor, 
and a state organization affiliated with 
the National Department of Super- 
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visors and Directors of Instruction. The 
responsibility for starting the work was 
left with Miss Ragland, the State Pro- 
motion Chairman. We shall look forward 
to a fine report from this group at our 
convention in St. Louis. 

& 

Readers will be interested in Schools 
for Democracy just published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Educators will find this a 


valuable contribution in the field of lit- 
erature for use especially with lay 
groups. Charl Ormond Williams, Chair- 
man of School Education for the Con- 


gress, and Director of Field Service for 
the N.E.A., edited the book. 
& 


The Twelfth Yearbook, Newer In- 
structional Practices of Promise, will 
soon come from the press. Members will 
find in this Yearbook approximately 
seventy pictures of actual classroom sit- 
uations of newer instructional practices. 
Members will be mailed copies as soon as 
the book is available. Subscribers may 
secure copies by writing the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The price is $2.00. 

a 


Mrs. R. R. Harvin reported plans of 
the Elementary Council of Nacogdoches 
County (Texas) for an interesting com- 
munity study. The purpose is to deter- 
mine the kinds of activities carried on 
in the communities and to get the 
opinions as to the value of such activities 
to the community life. Results of the 
study are to be presented to the group 
and plans made in the light of these 
findings. as 

Miss Ruby Perry, Principal, Hanson 
Normal School, New Orleans, reported 
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a well-planned program by that schoo 
to determine reading difficulties of Ney 
Orleans children. 

& 

Attention! If you have failed to send 
in your dues for the year do so immed:- 
ately or write the national office. It wil 
soon be time to make up the annual 
report. You will want to be included PP 
What it would mean to our Department 
if every member enrolled a new memberP 
during the month of December! Hoy 
about it? sz 


Personal Note: Beginning with the 
January issue, “News from the Field’f 
will be written by our new Executive 
Secretary. My leave of absence from 
Wilson Teachers College has expired, 
Since I have been in the national office 
my correspondence with many of you 


as well as my visits to different region .. 


of the nation have made me feel that | 
have a personal acquaintance among 
you. I am returning to the College with 
much to think about as a result of my. 
work as Executive Secretary of this 
organization over a period of six}. 
months. Our new Executive Secretary 
comes with a rich background of experi- 
ence that will be profitable to our 
Department. 
able to get one of her training and 
ability to assume the responsibilities of 
the position. 

May I thank each of you for your 
excellent cooperation in what I have 
tried to do in my brief period of service 
and ask that you extend to my successor 
the same fine cooperation that you have 
given me. I shall look forward to meet- 
ing you at our annual convention in 
St. Louis in February. 

Enna Simmons, 
Executive Secretary. 





We are fortunate to bef. 








ETHEL FEAaGLey 
Library, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Note: This department is regularly edited by Lois Coffey Mossman. Miss Feagley’s 
rtile seemed appropriate as a substitute, in this special issue, for the usual reviews of 


I urrent books.—Ed. 


In its early days the school library 
often was considered a luxury to be 
fforded only in schools with unlimited 
means, something worth-while but not 
bsolutely essential to the work of the 
lassroom. No longer, however, is the 
ibrary considered merely an appendage 
pf the modern school. It has assumed 
ts rightful place as a unit of activity 

tegrated with all phases of work within 
he building. It is, indeed, the “intel- 
‘ectual laboratory” of the school. Nor 
s the responsibility for the organization 
of the library and its use now resting 
entirely upon the librarian. It is true 
hat she should be a specialist who can 
organize this complex organism with a 
minimum of effort and time and who can 
direct the use of library materials effi- 
ciently and easily. But in order to 
“BPntegrate library service successfully 
: Prith the work of the classroom, the 
superintendent and principal must be 
conscious of the philosophy underlying 
library service and be able to adjust the 
work of teachers and librarians in 
carrying out this program. 

Every administrator would do well to 
ponder two articles by Louis R. Wilson, 
Dean of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. Although writ- 
ten several years ago, they still stand as 
IP fine analysis of the administrator’s 
responsibility to see that the library 


1Wilson 
ber 80, 1933. 


functions organically in the life of the 
school. In his first paper’ Dean Wilson 
states that the usefulness of the school 
library in both elementary and secon- 
dary schools can be increased in three 
ways: “Teachers colleges and depart- 
ments of education in universities can 
provide instruction which will give 
teachers, principals and superintendents 
a better understanding of the function 
of the school library; library schools can 
improve their instruction for school 
librarians; and teachers and librarians 
alike can subject the common problems 
arising in the school library field to 
systematic and extensive investigation.” 
And he continues to stress the responsi- 
bility of the school administrator to 
understand the exact function the 
library should perform in the school, 
to know what qualifications a school 
librarian should possess, and to familiar- 
ize himself with the literature of the 
subject. He then lists the outstanding 
references on the school library and for 
that reason this article also serves as 
a bibliography. 

In his second article’ Dean Wilson 
considers ways in which the integration 
of library service with the school cur- 
riculum may successfully be effected and 
the total work of the modern school cor- 
respondingly broadened and enriched. 
Starting with the thesis that integration 


» Louis R. “Increasing the Significance of the School Library,” School and Society, 38: 45-538, Decem- 


*Wilson, Louis R. “The Integration of Library Service with the School Curriculum.” School Review, 42 :657-66, 


November, 1934. 
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depends fundamentally on the organ- 
ization and administration of the school 
and therefore on the understanding and 
cooperation of the principal, he again 
addresses his remarks to the adminis- 
trator. He attributes the failure of most 
principals to understand their own 
responsibility in this matter to the fol- 
lowing causes: “Departments of educa- 
tion have failed to include in the courses 
on school administration adequate in- 
struction concerning the importance of 
library materials and service in effect- 
ing the integrated program of the 
school. Books dealing with secondary or 
elementary education contain library 
implications but lack specific references 
to library organization and administra- 
tion.” This statement was made more 
than five years ago. It is significant 
today that books on educational admin- 
istration and those dealing with the 
teaching of specific subjects are begin- 
ning to stress the school library as vital 
to the learning process. A leaflet® has 
been prepared at Teachers College which 
calls attention to a group of educational 
books and magazine articles discussing 
this relationship of the library to the 
school. Nine of the references listed 
view the school library from the angle of 
the school administrator or professor of 
education; seven present the case from 
the viewpoint of the classroom teacher. 
So apparently schoolmen are in the main 
well aware that the school library is an 
essential part of the school program. 
After stating that integration depends 
first on the organization of the school, 
second on the cooperation of the prin- 
cipal, third on the understanding of the 
teachers, and only finally on the intelli- 


3The Teacher Looks at the Library. The Library Consultant Book List, No. 10, December, 1938. New York 


Teachers College Library, Columbia University, 1938. 


4Wilson, Martha. School Library Management; 6th ed. rev. and rewritten by Althea M. Currin. New Yori: 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 
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gent coordination of the librarian, De 
Wilson proceeds to indicate how in> 
gration may be effected and to deserj 
several experiments in integration. 
closes with the statement: “I am maki 
no plea for overemphasis on the libra 
per se or for the trained librarian 
such; I am urging an understanding 
the principal of what library organi 
tion and training have to offer | 
promoting the work of the school a 
an acquaintance on his part with t 
literature concerning the school libra 
written from the librarian’s point 
view as well as from that of the sch 
man.” 

For several decades teachers a 
librarians alike depended on Marth 
Wilson’s School Library Manageme 


for definite and detailed directions #" 
organizing classroom or school librari fe 
Here the novice could find examples yt 
charging systems, classification rule F 
and types of catalog cards. A nm “ 
edition of this title,* revised by Alth@? 
Currin, continues the excellent advice de 
the older volume and includes a re 8 


section for those administrators who a 
anxious to know how to incorporate t 
school library idea into their own a 
ministrative plan. Beginning with 
description of the existing types ( 
school library administration, the 4 
vantages and disadvantages are clear 
brought out so that the administrate 
may see for himself which one mo 
nearly fits his needs. Then the subjet 
of the school librarian is considered, th 
type of training desired with a list 
accredited library schools offering pr 
fessional work, her status on the schol 
faculty, salary, duties, and so forth 


Su 
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Kchool library standards receive atten- 
ion and the principal or superintendent 
an find here a copy of the standards 
set up by the Southern Association of 
olleges and Secondary Schools in 1936 
and those adopted by the North Central 
ssociation of Colleges and Secondary 
chools in 1988, as well as a discussion 
fof the cooperative study of secondary 
school standards organized in 1933. 
After the general administrative plan 
as been determined, the librarian 
hosen, and the standards checked, the 
ext point at issue is the policy for 
housing the library collection. This leads 
0 a discussion of the library unit, 
entralized library service, classroom 
ibraries, the study hall problem, equip- 
ent, finances, and finally the economy 
of cooperation. Here is a volume which 
no administrator can afford to miss. 

Perhaps the most logical approach to 
a consideration of the school library is 
o gain an idea of what constitutes 
adequate school library service. For the 
high school, Lucille Fargo’s The Library 
in the School® is still the best compre- 
hensive study of the activities of the 
high school library pictured in their 
educational setting. Her remarks are 
based on personal experience in a school 
library and on visits to school libraries 
throughout the country. A discussion of 
the function of the library in secondary 
schools is presented by Hannah Logasa,” 
the librarian of the University High 
School, University of Chicago. She 
shows both the direct and indirect con- 


‘Hicks, Howard H. 


' California. Department of Education. 
989. Sacramento: The Department, 1989. 
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The Secondary School Library in California. Bulletin No. 2, 
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tributions of the library to the objectives 
of education in theory and practice. 
A challenging article by Howard H. 
Hicks,’ at one time principal of a Cali- 
fornia junior high school, presents a 
schoolman’s ideas of what is meant by 
library service. Regretting that most 
library objectives have been addressed 
to the library staff, he draws up three 
separate sets of objectives, one for the 
librarian, one for the teacher, and one 
for the principal. He also discusses 
educational goals, reading, equipment, 
attendance, administration, and instruc- 
tion. He closes with definite and useful 
recommendations. A composite picture 
of library service in outstanding high 
schools throughout the United States is 
presented by B. Lamar Johnson in his 
monograph’ in the survey of secondary 
education series. He lists and describes 
activities and devices used in_ these 
libraries, presents data regarding the 
administration, staff and facilities, and 
interprets certain glaring problems in 
the light of the evidence gathered. 

California was dissatisfied with her 
representation in this survey and the 
state department of education decided to 
make an inventory of the school library 
resources in that state. The findings 
are published in a recent bulletin.” 

As libraries were introduced into the 
elementary schools they were less formal- 
ized but also less standardized and more 
widely differing in setup than libraries 
elsewhere. An evaluation of the varia- 
tions in type of library service needed 


5Fargo, Lucille F. The Library in the School; 8rd ed. rev. Chicago: American Library Association, 1939. 
®Logasa, Hannah. The High School Library, Its Function in Education. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1928. 


Lib. “The Junior High School Library” in School Library Yearbook. Chicago: American 
rary Association, School Libraries Committee. No. 5, 1932, pp. 41-83. 


$ 8Johnson, B. Lamar. The Secondary School Librray. U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin No. 17, 1932. National 
urvey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 17, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933 


April, 
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for the different forms of organization 
of the elementary school is given by 
Fargo in her Program for Elementary 
School Library Service.” She attempts 
a practical solution of the problems 
confronting those school superintendents 
and principals of elementary schools who 
are seeking ways and means of linking 
elementary school library service more 
closely to the school curriculum. She 
shows the need for organized service and 
personnel and includes a description of 
four typical programs. An older volume 
by William A. King,” a schoolman who 
was a pioneer in this field, presents a 
variety of library programs in platoon 
and other elementary schools with prac- 
tical suggestions for stimulating im- 
provements. Two associations have 
devoted entire bulletins or yearbooks to 
a consideration of the library in the 
elementary school. Directed to the 
administrator or principal, the chapters 
are written by outstanding educators 
and librarians. The California publi- 
cation” aims to indicate trends possible 
in the immediate future rather than to 
determine standards which will be out of 
date tomorrow. The first section on the 
organization and administration of the 
elementary school library is especially 
valuable. The yearbook” published by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association discusses all phases of 
library work within that division. 

In answer to the rural school library 


10Fargo, Lucille F. The Program for Elementary School Library Service. 


ciation, 1930. 


11King, William A. The Elementary School Library. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 


12California. Department of Education. 
Sacramento: the Department, 1936. 


13National Education Association. Department of Elementary School Principals. Elementary School Libraries. 
the Department, 1933. 


Twelfth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 


14Fargo, Lucille F. The Superintendent Makes a Discovery. Chicago: American Library Association, 1931. 


15National Education Association. 
ruary, 1936. Washington, D. C.: The Department, 1936. 
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The Library in the Elementary School. 


Department of Rural Education. 


problem Miss Fargo’s readable pan. 
phlet, The Superintendent Makes , 
Discovery,” is as timely today as it wa; 
when it first appeared in 1931. Her ple, 
is for consolidated library service jn 
rural areas. This may take the form of 
a central county library from which 
traveling libraries are carried by auto. 
truck to schools and homes. In a breezy, 
refreshing style she pictures the multipk 
duties of this county librarian, discusses 
the economics of such service and 
broaches the matter of administrative 
responsibility. The Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
Association also published a_ bulletin, 
Rural School Libraries,” devoted to a 
discussion of reading problems, the 
library’s place in the curriculum, state 
supervision, and so forth. Again there 
is a discussion of the responsibility of 
teacher training agencies to develop in 
teachers “the appreciation of the poten- 
tial value of the library to a school and 
to a community, to give experience in 
those fundamental techniques which any 
classroom teacher should master whether 
he has access to limited or unlimited 
library facilities ; and to create a respect 
for professional librarianship coupled 
with a knowledge of where to turn for 
professional service and guidance.” The 
teacher must be warned, however, not to 
conclude that she is now a qualified 
librarian. She must recognize always 
the need for a professional librarian to 


Chicago: American Library Asso 
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pull together all the loose ends into a 
unified whole. 

' The American Association of School 
Administrators of the National Educa- 
tion Association has turned its attention 
to the subject of the school library. This 


“l Ppresent report’ is based on replies 


received to inquiries sent to more than 
240 school systems, asking about certain 
aspects of central control. Beginning 
with a definition of the school library as 
a service agency, a teaching agency, a 
book center and a reading center, this 
bulletin proceeds to a discussion of 
standards and a survey of existing 
practices. Information is given on five 
main topics: administrative control of 
school libraries; nature of library serv- 
ice provided; expenditures for school 
libraries; status of school librarians; 
status of school library supervision. 
Administrators will be interested in the 
tables listing salaries and expenditures 
for secondary school libraries. 

Just as the library is sometimes con- 
sidered an extra-curricular activity, so 
the school librarian is in some school 
systems mistakenly rated as a clerk or 
non-teacher. In reply to such rating 
within her own city the Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Libraries of New 
York City attempts to show” that 
school librarians are fully entitled to be 
included within the teaching staff. She 
discusses the background and duties of 
themodern school librarian, showing that 
she must have wide cultural background 
and intimate acquaintance with books 
for all types of pupils as well as for 
teachers; must be a good administrator 
and technician ; must follow the teaching 

16National Education Association. 
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methods of the particular school; under- 
stand child psychology; and engage in 
individualized instruction and even for- 
mal classroom teaching. 


As school library service grew, alert 
librarians recognized a responsibility to 
instruct students in the use of their 
materials. Beginning with informal 
book talks or assistance in locating 
answers to questions in the library these 
lessons were quite informal and usually 
the answer to a “felt need.” But the 
modern school with its large enrollment 
could not depend wholly upon such 
informal procedures. In order to reach 
all the pupils in the school the librarian 
had to organize classes and soon she 
was giving a logical presentation of 
classification system, the card catalog, 
and the use of specific reference 
books like the dictionary, encyclopedia, 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and the like. It was unfortunate that 
library instruction, the one subject un- 
hampered by an historical background 
of logical arrangement, should follow 
the other subjects of the curriculum and 
turn into a formal course of study. It 
is true that an attempt was made to 
correlate these lessons wherever possible 
with the work of the classroom but 
usually the librarian did all the teaching. 
Today librarians as well as adminis- 
trators are seeing that library instruc- 
tion should not be a separate course 
taught by means of artificial situations 
but an integral part of every subject in 
the curriculum. Library knowledge and 
skills are acquired most effectively if 
taught when they are needed for actual 
school work. To give pupils the knowl- 


, American Association of School Administrators. Certain Aspects of School 
Library Administration. Educational Research Service, Circular No. 6, 
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edge and practice which will make them 
independent users of reference books and 
the library is an aim which cannot be 
accomplished by the librarian alone. 
The planning of the library instruction 
program, therefore, should be under- 
taken by the entire faculty. The 
librarian will be the leader and adviser 
in the project, but unless she enlists the 
help of every teacher she is powerless 
to accomplish the desired results. 
Changes in educational philosophy have 
a bearing on this view of library instruc- 
tion. One of these is a more dynamic 
conception of learning with the emphasis 
on the learner rather than upon the 
subject matter. One of the best discus- 
sions of this whole problem of directing 
study is Brink’s recent book, Directing 
Study Activities in Secondary Schools.” 
He shows that just as teaching is not 
identical with learning so study is not 
synonymous with learning but only one 
aspect of it. In fact the entire process 
of study is complex, consisting of a 
variety of activities, among them the use 
of books and libraries. He states that 
“one of the important functions of the 
secondary school is to promote the 
growth of pupils in independent habits 
of study and investigation. If these 
necessities are to be met, it is imperative 
not only that the school provide ade- 
quate library facilities, but also that it 
offer instruction in the use of the 
library.” 

Recently there has gone on record a 
school where the entire faculty utilizes 
the resources of the library and directs 
student use of the materials. In an 
attractive pamphlet entitled, The Li- 
brarian and the Teacher of English,” 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


two staff members of the Ohio Stg 
University School recount their expeg 
ences as they have worked together f 
the past six years. In this parti 
situation the librarian has been reeg 
nized as a member of the teaching staff 
as well as a specialist in library scieng 
and the English teacher recognized 
an expert whose services are available 
to pupils in various subject matta 
areas. Therefore, both English teache 
and librarian work for and with all the 
departments of the school. Topics con 
sidered include teacher - librarian - ~ pupil 
participation; aspects of the reading 
program; pupil participation in library 
procedures; extension of the librarian’s 
direction; securing greater freedom for 
the librarian; changes in preparation of 
teachers and librarians. This is the first 
issue in a new series of bulletins called 
Experimenting Together. Each issue is 
to deal with a single subject-matter field 
and will record the actual experiences of 
the teachers and librarian in a particu 
lar school. 

If it is true that one of the major 
responsibilities of the school is so to 
direct students that they will become 
increasingly self-reliant, self - directing 
members of society, then it follows that 
these students must develop independent 
habits of study so that their education 
will be a life long process. One of the 
most important agencies of instruction 
of this kind is the library, both in school 
and without. It is for this reason, there- 
fore, that the foregoing list of books 
and pamphlets has been suggested to 
acquaint administrators with the educa- 
tional implications of the school library. 


18Brink, William G. Directing Study Activities in the Secondary School. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
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